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84. PRICE 


10 CENTS. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 


Have Just Published: 


a 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. A Eulogy Deliv- 


ered before the Municipal Authorities of Boston, Mass., April 18th, 
1884, by George William Curtis. 8vo, paper, 25 cents. (Next week.) 


MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS. 
Paul Barron Watson. Pages x., 338. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50, 


The life of Marcus Aurelius bas never before been written in the 
English language. . . . Without a tolerably complete acquain- 
tance with the state of Christianity at that time, we can form no just 
conception of Marcus's religious character. It bas been deemed wise, 
however,to consider only those characteristics of Christianity which were 
then most prominent, and which furnished the basis for the attitude 
taken by the Emperor. In this way we are forced to present a very oue- 
sided picture of Christianity. Tbe reign of Marcus Aurelius marks a pe- 
riod extremely rife in heresy; and it was mainly with an beretical Chris- 
tianity that the Emperor was brought face to face.— Extract from Pre- 


face. IIL 


By 





THE ENTAILED HAT; Or Patty Cannon’s | 


Times. A Romance. By George Alfred lownsend (‘‘ Gath”). Pages 


x., 566. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“The strangest and wildest of the tales of the Eastern Shore Mr. Townsend has elab 
orated in this curious and exciting book. Itis a story of the earlier half of the cen 
tury, and one dark with the crime and suffering which in those days made an evil 
record for the borders of Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia. The kidnapping of free 
negroes by ruffians who made them the articles of a thriving trade with Southe:mn 
siaveholders who carried on persistently and with a boldness and ingenuity that de- 
feated all attempts atsuppression. . . . A uovel full of striking episodes,”’—.N, 

bune. 


“ a strongly dramatic and unusually picturesque romance,”—N. Y. Com. Adv, 


IV. 

COLERIDGE’S WORKS. New Library Edi- 
tion. ‘The complete works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. With an In- 
troductory Essay upon his Philosophical and Theologica] Opinions. 
Edited by Professor W.G. T. Shedd. With an Index prepared by 
Arthur Gilman. In seven volumes, pp. 4158. 12mo, cloth, $2 per 
volume; $12 per set. 

Contents: Vol. I., Aids to Reflection, Statesman’s Manual. Vol. IL, 

The Friend. Vol. IL{!., Biographia Literaria. Vol. IV., Lectures upon 

Shakespeare and other Dramatiste, Vol. V., The Literary Remains, 


Confessions of an Enquiring Spirit, Vol. VI., Church and State, A Lay 
Sermon, Table Talk,etc. Vol. VII., Poetical and Dramatic Works. 


v. 

ESSAYS BY GEORGE ELIOT. Essays 
and Leaves from a Note-book. By George Eliot. Pages vi., 206. 
12mo, Green Cloth, $1,25 (Uniform with Harper's Library Edition of 
George Eliot’s Works). 12mo, Brown Cloth, 75 cents (Uniform with 
Harper’s Popular Editiou of George Eliot’s Works). 


“ The style flows on pleasantly. without any of those sudden interruptions and 
sharp turnings which were a shock totne reader's literary nerves in the author's !a 
test works. A serene ard even happy mood pervades the whole. Here there is 
nothing of the profound melancholy which so many find in George Fliot's later 
novels. There is the same way of locking at life, the same moral conceptions 
But the high moral creea is taught with the hopefulness of young enthusiasm." — Pull 
Maul e, London, 


[bis is the only authentic edition of George Eliot’s Essays. The un- 
authorized collections, based upon conjecture, which bave heretofore ap- 
peared, are stated by Mr. Lewes to include articles not written by her. 


VI. 
THE HESSIANS IN THE REVOLU- 
tion. The Hessians and the other German Auxiliaries of Great Bri- 
tain in the Revolutionary War. By Edward J. Lowell. Maps and 
Plans. Pages xii., 328. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


«4 highly interesting and bistorically connected story of the 


mart that was taken 
in that memorable struggle by these purchased soldiers.”"— Ha rt 


rd Times 


|} Dean Cburch.—THACKERAY. 


tae~ Harper & Brothers will send any of tte above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price, 


Vil 
THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. By 
John Richard Green, M.A., LL.D., author of ‘A Short History of 


the English People,’ ‘ History of the English People,’ ' The Making of 


England, &c. With a Steel Portrait and Maps. Pages xxx, 608 
Crown vo, cloth, 32 30. 
*“ We have no hesitation tn saying that the opening chapter of this volume whitch 


as Mrs. (ireen telis us, was the last piece of work he did—ts, in insight, aympathy, and 






comprehensive grasp of the subject. not sur ssl by any other passage in bw 
writings. . In these and many other passaces we note not only the vigor of 
Mr. Green's mind, but an advance upon his earlier work ithemwn, London 


VIIL. 
BACON. By R.W. Church 
Pages viii., 214. 
Men of Letters.” 


Dean of St. Paul's. 


I12mo, clotb, 75 cents. (Latest issue in "* English 


ENGLISH MEN OF 
ley. 


LETTERS 
The following volumes are now ready ; 
JOHNSON, By Leslie Stephen.—GIBBON By J. C. Morison 

ScOTT. By R. H. Hutton.—SHELLEY. By J. A Symonds —GOLD 
SMITH. By William Black —HUME. By Professor Huxley —DEPOE 
By Wilham Minto —BURNS. By Principal Sbairp —SPENCER Ry 
By Antbony Trollope —BURKE, By 
Mark Pattion —HAWTHORNE, By 
By Edeard Dowden —BUNYAN. By 


Jobn Morley.—MILVON. By 
Henry James, Jr.—SOU PHEY. 


James Anthouy Froude.—CHAUCER, By Adolpbus Wiliam Ward 
COWPER. By Goldwin Smith.—POPE. By Leshe Stephen —DRY- 
DEN. By George Saintsbury.— LANDOR. By Sidney Colvin. 
WORDSWORTH. By F. W. H. Mvers.—LOCKE. By Thomas Fow 
ler.—BYRON. By Jobn Nichol —DE QUINCEY. Ry David Masson.— 
LAMB. By Altred Ainger.—BENTLEY. By 8. C. Jebb.—DICKENS, 


By Adolpbus William Ward.—GRAY. By Edmund W Gosse,—SWIFT 


By Leslie Stephen —STERNE. By H. D. Traill.—WACAULAY. By J. 
C. Morison.— F{ELDING. By Austin Dobson.—SHERIDAN, By Mrs. 
Oliphant.—ADDISON By y. J. Courthope.— BACON. By Dean 
Church. 
l’n tt’ . 75 cents per volume. 
ta A selection of any 7 voiume ton receipt of &, or 15 volumes 
for 210. 


iz 
SHORT HISTORY OF OUROWN TIMES. 
A Short History of Our Own Times, from the Accession of Queen 
Victoria to the General Election of 1880, By Justin McCarthy, M.P., 
author of ‘ A History of Our Own Times,’ etc. Pages vi., 448. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50 
* No other work contains so good a narrative of the principal events that bave 


happened in Encland and the countries having relavions with it. from the time of 
Victoria's accession to the end of Beaconsfieid's Ministry ."—Phtiadelphia Bulletin. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 


OTHER ANIMALS 


Latest Issues. 


GOOD STORIES OF MAN AND 
20 cents. 

THE MAN SHE CARED FOR. By F. W. Robinson. 

AN OLD MAN'S LOVE. By Anthony Trollope. 15 

JACK’S COURTSHIP. A Sailor's Yarn of Love and Shipwreck. 
sell. 25 cents. 

THE PIRATE, AND THE THREF CUTTFRS. By Captain Marryatt, R. N. 

VIRGINIA COOKERY BOOK. By Mary Stuart Smith. 25 cents, 

MR. NOBODY. By Mrs. John Kent Spender. 20 cents. 

A REAL QUEEN. By R. E. Francillon. 20 cents 

THE WIZARD'S SON. By Mrs. Oliphant. 25 cents 

RED RIDING-HOOD. By F. E. M. Notley. 20 cents 


Ry Charles Reade. Illustrated 
20 cents. 

cents. 

By W. Clark Rus 


15 centa. 
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CONITEN1S OF 17HIS NUMBER. 


THE WER. 2... .ccccce ccccccccccccccccccccesecccosesccsocs 373 





SUMMARY OF THE WEEK'S NEWS..... 376 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
Mr. Blaine’s Railroad Transactions.. wane ensneee ae 
Mr. Theolore Koosevelt's Career : soceeseanta Gee 
Prohibition Without Compensation ‘ er 
fee COMETOR...  oscccvcccccsscccccecccees sevcsecsee #8 
Te PRO BIE. 2. cncccccccesccessncvccesase 3R2 
Plaster Casts for Museums. ...............-ceeecccees 383 
CORRESPONDENCE : 
A Defence of Mr. Blaine... . sheneesasasbescondene 384 
The End of Education..............- — ... 386 
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Maryland Suffrage in 1675... oe seeceeeeeescees GBT 
Grape Growers and Intempers Si SER 28 387 
WOVMB. cccccce coccccccccccscccccesccccccscccccccosccosesers 387 
REVIEWS : 
Schuvler’s Peter the Greet.—I.............csceeeceece 389 
ThesSpanish Masters. pesivavessenenetieess tes 391 
The Chronicles of Newgate... ..........ceeeeeceeeeeees 391 
The Creators of the Age of Stee 392 
Spanish and Portuguese ert America a during 
the Colonial Period....... A 392 
Lessing. ase oeennsatnedeacennredsaeeds 39% 
Richard Baxter. soccntecemeoegens ME 
The Campaig ms of the Rebellion.................++. 393 
BOOKS OF THE WEEK.....ccccccscccccsevccccccccesees see 304 
FINE ARTS: 
The Academy Exhibition. III. ................0.06+ . 394 


T ER MS OF SUBSCRITPION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NaTIon. 

When a change of adress is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 704, 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





New York. 





7ERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


| No devtation,| 


Scale o, 
Agate 
| lines. 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line = 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. im 

A column (140 lines $20 cach insertion; with _ 5 
choice of page, $27. = 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with — 


chotce of position, $80. lomo 36 
Double rates for top of column or other pre-— 
ferred position, when specified ; where positions) 
are not specified, advertisements are classified as — . 
1 





far as possible and arranged in order eee, = 
the largest at the top. 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not|— - 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. (Sulject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leoves not on out- 
side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent. ; 
$1,250, 25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount ts 
one-third. 

Advertisementa must be acceptable tn every respect, 
Copy recetved until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 

THE NATION ts sent free to those who advertise in tt, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week ts 8,000 
coptes. The Subscription List ts always open to tnspec- 
tion, 





*,* Copies of THE Nation may rhe procured in in 
London ot B F. Stevens, 4 wore Square ; 
George Street, 30 Cornhill, C.; 
& Co., 449 Strand: and Skee News Read- 
ing Room, 8 Haymarket. 


Domestic. 
YES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 


Marine, and Opera Glasses, Telescopes Micro- 
acop e8, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 
WALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 U nion S« uare, New York. 
Catalogues by enc losing stamp. Estab stablished 1840, 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture-makers, 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








H. F. Gillie | 


Decoration. 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 
Interior Decoration, 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Artists in Stained Glass. 


OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Piaces for Wood or Coal, Tiles, etc., 
etc, T. B. STEWART & Co.. 75 W. Twenty-third St., N. Y. 


For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Im- 
| ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 











Professional. 

OSEPH F. RANDOLPH. New Jersey 
Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J.,& 120 Broadway, N.Y. 
ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Desi 


tutertor Decoration and all Art-work, 

















rs in 
44 Fifth 
Ave., N. 





Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, ra States ; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Ly 
YS HALL "SCHOOL. —A family ana 
Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
given. CHARL*s G. BARTLETT, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Sta 
} ISS 1S ABELL 4 “WHIT. SS School for 
4 Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. Seelye 
as preparatory to Smith College. 





INDIANA, Terre Haute. 
JOSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
L A School of Engineering. 
*HARLES O. THOMPSON, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


pos TON UNIVERSITY Law _ School. 
Address the Dean. EDMUND H. Bennett, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. No. 68 Chestnut Street. 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard. Home pupils received. Send for circular. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
NSTITUTE OF 
Regular four-year courses in Civil, 
Mining, and Electrical Engineering, 
Chemistry, Physics, Natural History, etc. Students 
are also admitted to partial or special courses. Next 
school year begins Sept. 29,1884. Entrance examina- 
tions—at Boston, Was ington, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Chicago, and San Francisco—May 29 and 30,94.M. For 


particulars, apply to 
WERSTER WELLS, Secretary. 
_FR ANCIS A. WALKER, Premecns: io 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
NSTITUTE o TECHNOLOG Y. Courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, Che- 
mistry, Architecture etc. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
FRANCIS A. W. ALKER. Pres. 


TECHNOLOG Y.— 
Mechanical, 
Architecture, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto 

ISS PUTNAM “opened the eighteenth 

year of her English and Classical Family and 

Day School for Young Ladies, Thursday, September 27. 
1883, at No. 68 Marlborough Street. 

Terms for boarding pupils, $500 per annum. Special 

attention given to little girls. Circulars sent on appli- 

r vation to *rincipal. 





MASSACH‘ 1SETTS. Bosto: 
IWREPARA TION FOR HARI 
other Colleges by 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 
Seven pupils by separat rate 'e personal instruction. 


"ARD AND 


Dr. Humphreys will be at “home during ten weeks of 
the Summer Vacation, reading with Sophomore and 
Freshman candidates. 

Attention is invited to these facts: 

1. He has successfully prepared for Harvard in 16 years 
131 candidates. 

2. In each of the present four Classes there are members 
in good standing prepared by him. 

3. Five of his former pupils will graduate in June, all 

creditably, one in high Classical Honore 

4. Durin the same period he has prepared | for Oxford 
and Cambridge (Eng.) 17 students, and 25 for other 
American Colleges. 

Address 


129 W. CHESTER PARK, BOSTON, 
April 25, 1884 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 18 Boylston PI. 
REPARATION FOR TRE INSTTI- 


tute of Technology. Private behon 
ALBERT HALE. 


E. R. HUMPHREYS. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree. 
"THE THAYER ACADEMY. — College 
preparatory and general course in English Stud- 
les and Modern Languages. J. B. SEWALL, Head Master. 


MASS«CHUSETTS, C ambridge. i" 
Mi R. JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY and 
[ ¥... School, to fit boys for College. Circu- 

lars. 





~ MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth 

V/ RR. IN. APPS. HOME SCHOOL = 
l ‘LE Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school year begins 
September 19. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Groto’ 
ROTON SCHOOL, "FOR BOYS.—It is 
7T our purpose to open a ScHooL FoR Boys, next 
autumn, at Groton, Massachusetts. 

Especial attention wiil be => to preparing boys for 
college, but the object of the School will be not the less 
to provide a thorough education for those who are to 
enter at once upon the active work of life. 

Every endeavor will be made to cultivate manly, 
Christian character, having regard to - and phy- 
sical as well #8 inteilectua development 

The Head Master of the School will be a clergyman of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. Mr. Endicott Pea 
body has been appointe to this position. 

A farm of ninety acres,in a healthy and attractive 
situation near the town of Groton, thirty-four miles 
vom Boston and in direct communication with New 

has been given to the School; and upon this 
cama will be erected during the coming season a 
on with school-rooms ana dormitories. 
4 limited number of scholars — be taken at the 
ving of the School in the autu 
he charge for tuition and | will be $500 per 
annum, payable half.) early in advance 

Parents or guardians desirin further information 
are requested to communicate with ENDICOTT PEABODY, 
Ey iscopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 

PHILLIPS BROOKS, JAMES LAWRENCE, 
J. PIFRPONT MORGAN, 
8S. E. PeaBopy, 

? Truster, 
Reference to the following a or: 
Rt. Rev. HENRY C. POTTER WINTHROP, 

Rt. Rev. BENJAMIN H. PADDOCK, Saeaaes W. ELior, 


SAMUEL ELIoT. 

_ Boston, Feb., 1884. : 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quince 
DAMS ACADE: vy Third term began 


April 4, 1884. A few vacant rooms. Address 
Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT, Master. — 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A Prepara- 


tory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 
n application. GEORGE F MILLs, 3, Principal 











MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. , 
OWARD COLLEGIATE I[nstitute.— 
Boarding and Day *chool for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Principal. 
ELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll., Boston U niv., and 
Newnham Coll, Cambridge, England 





MicaiGan, Orchard Lake. 

ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 

—A thorough Classical and Scientific School. 
Graduates admitted to University upon diploma. Loca- 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful. 
For catalogue address Lieut. H. A. SCHROEDER, Fourth 
Artillery, | - 8. Army, Adjutant. 


New. JERSEY, New Brupswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’'S E en and 
French Boarding and Day School for Young La- 
dies. One hour from New York, and an hour and a half 
from hoo! will op on the ennsylvania Railroad. 
The school wi ll open September 12. 


NEw JERSEY, Newton, Sussex ( Co. 
OME FOR CHILDREN IN THE 
Country.—A lady wishes to take entire charge 
of and to instruct, if desired,a limited number of chbil- 
dren at her home ‘during the summer, or for a longer 
[mene os Large house, fifteen minutes walk from depot; 
wenty acres of land, Perfectly healthy location For 
— address P. O. Box 225. 
fers, by thee de to Bishop of New Jersey, Rec. 
tor of ©) hrist hurch. Newton, and others. 
New YORK, Nanuet, Rockland Co. 
UNTRY HOME.—A_ small family, 
without children, offer agood home and best of 
care for two orthree children, or invalids. Tuition for 
children if desired. Terms moderate. Highest refer- 
ences. Address Box 32, Nanuet, N, Y. 


New York, Salem. _ 
T. PAUL'S HALL.—A happy Home 
School for 14 boys under 14. Four inatructors. 





New York, Suspension Bridge. 
E VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
the Universities, etc. Epeme, 50 
Winrrep H. Munro, A.M.. President. eon ow ee. 





New York, Uti 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL for Young 


Ladies. The next school year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 19, 1883. Applications should be made early. af 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
ISS ANABLE'S En mgiisn and French 


Boarding and Day School for Youn Ladi 
The thirty- -fifth year begins Sept. 19, 1883. s _ 








~~) ‘nee Norwood Avenue 
aS. ng LIER D. COMEGYS and Miss 
School for Seung Caties = Sis meaean, cope at ow 


MANY, Rannover, 52 Grosse Bar! 
Mis HILKEN'S Detoliag- thee! ‘or 


Young Ladies. Address H. G. HILKEN, 
Baltimore. M Ma. — 

















A Leading London on Physician estab- 
lishes an Office in New York 
Le Se Cure of 


FITS, “seer 


From Am. Paint ae tall 
Dr. Ab. Meserole (late of London), who makes a spe- 
cialty of Epilepsy, has without doubt treated and cured 
more cases than any other living phy sician. His success 
has simply been astonishing: we have heard of cases of 
over 20 years’ standing successfully cured by him. He 
has published a work on this disease, which he sends, 
bottle of his wonderful cure, free, to any 
—- O may send their express and P. O. address. 

We advise any one wishing a cure tu address 

Dr. AB, MESEROLE, No. 96 John St., New York. 
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NEW YORK, ITHACA 
Cornell University. 
COURSES IN 4 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
AND ARCHITECTURE. 


AMINATIONS BEGIN ATQOA. M., 
16 AND SEPT. 16, 1884. 


ENTRANCE kX JUNE 


For the UNIVERSITY REGISTER, containing full state 
ments regarding requirements for admission,courses of 
study, degrees, honors, expenses, free scholarships, 
ete., and for special information, apply to 

THE TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 

Ithaca, New York. 


Fah soned WAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Times Building, Chicago, will suppl superinten 
de Z: grade teachers, § peCialists with positions in Cen 
tral, Western, and Southern States for e meteenetes pean. 


Ih 7ants. 


COLLEGE PROFESSOR SPEAKING 
French and German, experienced in huropean 
travel, would accompany or take charge of a small 
party to Kurope three or four months. 
For particulars, address 
“A. M.,” care Nation. 


] MEMBER OF THE INCOMING SE- 
Ps nior Class in Amherst College wants a position 
as private tutor during the coming long vacation. 
Satisfactory references. Address JASON HINMAN, 
Amherst, Mass. 


PRIVATE FAMILY, PLEASANT 
ly located, will take a few_summer boarders. 
Ad iress F.C. D., Dingman’ s Ferry, Pike Co., Pa. 


SET OF THE LONDON QUARTER 
ly Review for sale, from 1809 to 1866; 83 vols. 
newly bound half morocco, dark. 
E. J. HALE & SON, Publishers and Booksellers, 
66 and 68 Reade Street, New York 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHER OF LA 
tin, Greek,and German, a college graduate, and 
a & good diseiplinarian, desires an engagement to begin 
with the coming year. Has held his present _— 
more than five years. Address 
P. U. Box 353, Philadelphia, ‘Pa. 


~ SPECIALIST IN CLASSICAL PHI. 
P ¢ lology, an experienced teacher, who has stud- 
ied three years in the Graduate Department of —. ard 
University, desiresa position. Address 
Cc Petetten, | Mass. 


YALE GRADUATE, W ITH SEVEN 
P 4 years’ successful experience in managing bo,/s, 
wishes to travel with one or two boys in Europe this 
summer, Adare ss F.,7 College &., New Haven, Conn. 


b # 4 SSIC. ALMA STERSHIP WANTED. 
C —A Harvard graduate of 1881, previously success- 
ful in New England, now Greek master in a church 
boarding-school for boys, desires to teach Classics in a 
chureb day-school or ony high school, East or West. Will 
assistin English, French,and German. Able discipli- 
narian, accurate scholar, apt to teach. Highest refe- 
rences, including headmaster. Address A. L. R., Care 
of the Nation. 


[#% HARVARD ANNEX. —GRADU. 
ates and students desire places as teachers. 
Classics and other sy ecialties. Apply to 
ARTAUR R GIL MAN, Ww Waterhouse St. St... C .. Cambridge, Mass. 


A 














HE PROFE SSOR OF LATIN (HAR- 

vard graduate) in a College of recognized stand- 
ing is open to an engagement for the coming year. 
Would teach Greek or Latin, or both. For references 
and reasons for change, adaress “E.,” P.O. Box 3658, 
Boston, Mass. 


ah 7ANTED —A graduate of Harvard, an 
experienced teacher, desires an opportunity 
to go abroad as tutor or private secretary, or in any 


like capacity. 
Address “SEVENTY-NINE,” office of tk the Nation. 

















The Great Winter Resort of the South. 
HYGEIA HOTEL, 


Old Point Comfort, Va.,100 yards from Fort Monroe, 
open all the year;ace: ommodates 1,000 guests. Lovely en 
vironment; delightful climate, excellent Cuisine, com- 
fortable beds, notable characteristics. Only Health 
and Pleasure Resort in ae sing Turkish, 
Russian, Roman, Electric, Vapor, Medica Hot Se 

and Fresh Water Baths (recently instituted at a cost o 
$20,000), Terms reasonable. A for descriptive 
amphlet. CEBUS, Proprietor. 

THE DURHAM SYSTEM OF 


‘CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease. By its 

use thousands of cases of the worst kind, and “. ong 

standing, bave been quset, Indeed, so strove ts 

faith in its efficacy, that I will send TWO TrL 
Give Express and P. O. address. 


FREE, t gether with a VALUABLE-TREATIS 
DR. T.'A. SLOCUM, 181 Pear! Street New York. 





disease, to any sufferer. 








curities, also Grain and Provisions 


GAS FIXTURES, 
NEWEST AND CHOICEST DESIGNS, 
Metal and Porcelain Lamps, ete. 
Fine Clocks. 


Anentirely new assortment 
of the choicest pro f 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin, 


European 


fuctions « 
: and other 
Mantel Sets. 


cities, selected by 


us with great care this season 
— are now on exhibition in our 
Artistic Bronses. showrooms, which have been 
fitted up with special regard to the exhibiton of Art Pro 
ductions, and to an inspection of which a cordial in 
tion ts extended. 

Also articles of Ornamental Metal Work, both antt jue 
and modern, in great variety and elegance of workman 


ship. 
MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


836 and 838 Broadway and 13th Street, N. ¥ 


The Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 
ORGANIZED IN 1850 
President, HENRY STOKES. 
First Vice-Pres., J. L. HALSEY 
Second Vice-Pres., H. B. STOKES. 
Secretary, H. Y. WEMPLE., 
Actuary, 8. N. STEBBINS. 


Vita 


From the Home Journal. 

The thirty fourth annual report of this old-established 
company gives evidence of the sound financial con! 
tion and increasing prosperity of this institutio Its 
income forthe year 1883 was $2,080,720; its disburse 
ments, $1,475,178.31—leaving a balance of nearly eleven 
millions of gross assets. Deducting for claims not yet 
due, reported claims, unpaid dividends, the reserve on 
existing policies, etc., there remains a surplus of nearly 
two and a querter millions. The increase in its net 
assets over last year is $250,000. 


INVESTORS 
SHOULD CONFER WITH THE 
WESTERN FARM MorTGAGE Co., 


Lawrence, Kansas 
First mevtenee Real Estate Loans paid in New York 
Absolute satisfaction guarantee 1. kor reliability, con 


sult Tnird Nat. Bank, N.Y. City, or Nat. Bank, Lawren 
Kan. Security large. Interest promptly paid. Send for 
pamphlet with testimonials, scnrogers forms, ete. 


F. M. PERKINS, Pres. | N. F. Hart, | L. H. Pee Kins, Sec 
J.T. WARNE, V.-Pres. Auditor. ny GILLETT, Treas 


Fr. FeRARET & CC... 
A. 


50 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpoy, F. 

Buy and sell Bonds and Stocks at all American, Rritish, 
and Dutch Exchanges. 

Act as Agents for Kailway and other Corporations tn 
payment of Coupons and Dividends; also as Transfer 
Agents. Dividends collected and remitted. Negot! 
ate Railway, State, City, and other sound Loans 


DIRECT CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


i \ NEw YORK Stock Fxcen anor. 
Members } PHILADELPHIA STOCK KXCHANGE 
JAMES WHITELY. HARRY C. LOGAN. H. CROGFR OAKLEY 
MAYNARD “ be HENRY H. DopGe. Washington, D. c. 


R. TRAVERS, Specis! Partner 
RINCE & WHITELY, 
No. 64 Broadway, New York 
(180 Fifth Ave... New York 
7 539 Fifteenth ae, Washington, D.C 
Buy and sell on commission all « “lasses of Hailroad se 
Private telegraph 
wires to Philadelphia, Wilmington, Raltimore, Washing 


Branch Offices, 


| ton, Bridgeport, New Haven, Boston, and Pittsburehb 


REGON RAILWAY AND NAI 
tion Company.—Sealed proposals will be received 
at the office of the Farmers’ Loan ana Trust Compan; 
Nos. 20 and 22 William Street, New York, fer the sale 


| tothe Trustees of Thirty-five Bonds of the Oregon Ral 


way and Navigation Company for the 
provided inthe mortgage to the 
the same. Proposals should be directed to R.G. Rol 
STON, President, Nos. 2) and 22 William St., and must 
be presented before 12 o'clock Mon the Ist proximo 
The Farmers’ Loan and a Compary, Trustee 

By R. G. ROLSTON, President. 


sinking fund. as 
undersigned securing 


ROW NV BROTHERS > 


59 WaLt STREET 


co.. 


Issvtke COMMERCIAL and TRAVELLERS’ 
For use in 


CREDITS 


Tuts COUNTRY aND APROAD 
“ATALOGUE NO. 17 NO READY. 
Historical, Medical, Botanical, Genealogical, Geo 
logieal, &c.,&c. Sent t any address Rack numbers, 
Voils., and sets of the Netion always on hand. 
A. S. CLARK, 3 Park Row, New York. 


HE BUREAU OF REVISION PRE 
perce authors’ and publishers’ MSS. for the press 
Pr. TITUS M. COAN, 110 mast S6ih St, N. Y. City 


oe 
eo 
as 





hy I NTI 4 
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any t ya t 
S|} n t ‘ rre 
Spanish, French, and German. 
Pupils mn s ik f very . 
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iven. All ex “ , - 
plained free f chars Ten kas’ st vy auf? nt ¢ 
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t Dest svate t k 
en re aye i tt 
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Sample copies, Part! ntse 
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B. WESTERMANN & CO 
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urrent numbers in a convenient 
cloth, 
Holds one 

adjusted. 


To receive the « 


form. Substantially made, bound in with 


The Nation stamped on in gold. 
and neatly 


volume. Papers easily 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of #1. 
Address 


New York. 


Publisher of the Nation, Box 794, 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of 
every description, 


&4 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
GF Catalogues free on application. 


And 


“ATALOGUE for PRIVATE LIBRAR } 
( A blank-book of 240 pp., arranged with columns 
for entering Title, Author, Publisher, etc. Indexed 
through, alphabetically. Bound in boards, with leather 
back and corners; size, 84 x 744. Price 82 50, post-paid 
Sent on receipt of price, by Publisher of the Nation. 
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D. Appleton &Co. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 


I 


A ppletons' Home Books. 


Tne twelve books comprising this series are 
now put up in three volumes, four books to 
the volume, handsomely bound in cloth 
decorated, as follows: 


BUILDING A HOME. 
’ HOW T) FURNISH A HOME. 
Volume One 4 THE HOME GARDEN, 
{ HOME GROUNDS. 
{ HOME DECORATION. 
THE HOME NEEDLE. 
‘ AMENITIES OF HOME. 
{ HOUSEHOLD AINTs. 
THE HOME LIBRARY. 
. _ ) HOME OCCUPATIONS. 
Volume Three: 4 HOME AMUSEMENTS, 
( HEALTH aT HOME. 


This series covers almost every topic pertaining 
to the American home. and makes altogether an 
invaiuable hbrary on the most interesting of ail 
themes. Many of the books are copiously illus- 
trated. 

Price of each volume as above, $200; or 
$6 00 the set, put up in box. Sold in sets or 
separately. (The separate books may still 


be obtained; price, in cloth, 60 cents each ) 


Volume Two: 


ir. 


Brain Exhaustion, 


WITH SOME PRELIMINARY CONSIDE- 
RATIONS ON CEREBRAL DYNAMICS, 
By J. LEONARD CoRNING, M D., formerly 
Resident Physician to the Hudson River 
State Hospital for the Insane. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. Price, $2 00. 

*“T[ have sought to consider, from as scientific a 
standpoint as possible, a group of symptoms the 
importance of which is sufficiently evident. Tne 
opinions expressed have been formed from direct 
clinical observation and from influences derived 


from physiology and experimental pathology.’’— 
From the Preface. 


Ill. 
The Parlor Muse: 


A SELECTION OF VERS DE SOCIETE 
FROM MODERN POETS. Parchment- 
Paper Series. 18mo. Price, 30 cents; also 
in cloth, 50 cents. 

The selections in this little volume are of that 
way and gallant order that make true vers de socité, 
and represent the best writers of this kind of verse 
—Praed, Dobson, Locker, Aidée, Caiverley, Bun- 
ner, Gilbert, etc. They are full of sparkle and wit, 
and wel! suited for parior reading. 

The Parchment-Paper Series now consist of: 
* ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKE,’ * DON’T,’ *‘ ENG- 
LISH AS SHE IS WROTE,’ *DU MAURIER'S 


PICTURES OF ENGLISH SOCIETY,’ and ‘THE | 


PARLOR MUSE.’ Price, 30 cents each. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bord Street, New York. 
SCREW-JOINT 
TRON HOUSE DRAINAGE 


Buildings fitted with this work are absolutely and 
permanently proof against the entrance of sewer air 
through broken or imperfect a pipes. Entire 
plumbing contracts taken at lowest prices for first- 
class work. 

Inspect this work personally before spending any 
money on plumbing, or send for pamphlets. 


Durham House Drainage Company, 


231 to 235 East 42¢ Street, New York. 
26 Court Street, Brooklyn. 
114 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 
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Scribner & Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


CHRONICLES OF NEWGATE. 
By Major Arthur Griffiths, H. M.’s Inspec- 
tor of Prisons. New edition, 1 vol, 8vo, 
with illustrations, 600 pages, cloth, $4 50 

** Major Griffiths’s volume will long’continue tobe the 
standard work on a painful subject, such as few men 
could have handled with so mucn good feeling and deli- 
eacy, and deserves to be read | ail students of our 
modern sociology who are inclined to question whether 
the progress of society in mercy and nobility of senti- 
ment is or is not a fact.""—Athenaum, 

“The purpose which Major Arthur Griffiths has nad in 
view was not to draw any conclusions from his mass of 
materials, but rather to collect and describe the inci- 
denis of a venerable pile, such as Newgate is, which 
has occupied * the same site for almost 1,000 years, and 
which can boast of a consecutive history from the days 
of John.’ Those incidents include — note in the 
broad gamut of human suffering, as well as episodes 
full of romance and historical interest.”—Mail. 


MEXICO OF TO-DAY. ACountry 
with a Great Future, and a Glance at the 
Prehistoric Remains and Antiquities of the 
Montezumas. By Thomas Unett Brockle- 
burst. With map, 17 colored plates and 37 
wood engravings, from sketches by the au- 
thor. 8vo, cloth, $7.50. 

* His book presents a vivid and truthful account of 
everything that would interest an intelligent traveller 
enjoying access to the highest circles of native society, 
and seizing every opportunity of investigating the hab 
its and life of the various classes of the people. The 
whole work is completely apropos to the desire for 
knowledge about Mexico now so urgent, and must 
meet with a favorable reception.” 


ACROSS CHRYSE: Being a Narra- 
tive of a Journey of Explorauon through 
the South China Border Lands, from Can- 
ton to Mandalay. By A. R, Colquboun. 
With 3 maps, 30 facsimiles from native 
drawings, and 300 illustrations. 2 vols., 
8vo, clotb, $7.50. 

“The two superbly printed volumes which form the 
memorial of the latest, as it is one of the most bri:liant, 


successes in modern exploration are replete with fresh 
information ot sterling value.”"—Nation, 


“No book could possibly appear more opportunely 
than tbese interesting volumes. . . , More remarka 
vile than any preceding exploration in that part of Chi- 
na. . . . Doubly welcome, coming as they do ata 
crisis in the affairs of the Indo-Chinese peninsula.”— 
London Times. 


THE ALPHABET; Its History and 
Origin. The Alphabet: An Account of the 
Origin and Development of Letters. By 
Isaac Taylor, M.A., LL.D., author of 
‘Words and Places,’ etc. In 2 vols., 8vo. 

cloth, $10.00. Vol L, Semitic Alpbabets. 

Voi. Il., Aryan Alphabets. Copiously il- 
lustrated with facsimiles of Ancient Inscrip- 
tions, Alphabets, [deograms, Hieroglyphics, 
etc. 

In the words of the learned author: “ The discovery of 
the alphabet may fairly be accounted the most difficult 
as Weil as the most fruitful of all the past achievements 
of the human intellect. [t has been at once the triumph, 
the instrument, and the register of the progress of our 
race,”’ 


THE BOOK OF THE SWORD. 
Being a History of the Sword and its Use m 
all Countries, from tbe Earliest Times. By 
Richard F, Burton. With 300 illustrations, 
8vo, cloth, $10.50, 

“ Antiquaries, anthropologists, and men of war may, 


from various points of view, find instruction and de- 
light in * The Book of the Sword.’ "—Morning Post. 


LITTLE ESSAYS. Sketches and 
Characters by Charles Lamb. Selected from 
his Letters by Percy Fitzgerald. 16mo,cloth 
(Mayfair Library), $1. 


“ We can conceive no more perfect after-dinner com- 
panion than this small volume.”"—Christian World. 


* The volume ts extremely interesting. It brings into 
very bright light some of Lamb’s best points, and fur- 
nishes a great deal of admirably suggestive reading. 
Several of the extracts are delightful.”—Scotsman. 


GEMS OF CHINESE LITERA- 
ture. By Herbert A. Giles, 12mo, cloth, $3. 
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*,* The anove books are for sale by all booksellers, or | 


will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. Cata- 
logues of rare and curious second-hand books, musical 
literature, and detailed lists of our regular stock will 
be sent on application. A new catalogue of scarce and 
curious books, including a unique collection of Cole- 
ridgeiana, will be mailed to those interested. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


No. 745 Broadway, New York. 


COMPLETED 
In Three Volumes, averaging One 
Thousand Pages. 


The Cyclopzedia 


OF 


Political Science, 


Political Economy, 


AND 
United States History. 
EDITED BY 


JOHN J. LALOR. 


The Publishers desire to announce that they 
are now prepared to fill orders tor complete sets 
promptly. 

The final volume has been pronounced equal 
to its predecessors in every respect. 


Among the articles of special interest are : 

F. W. WHITRIDGE 
Davip H. Mason 
Public Revenues, by......FRANCIS A. WALKER 


Patents, by 


Protection, by 


Spoils System, by............ DoRMAN B. Eaton 
ee imeeen WORTHINGTON C. ForD 
Universal Suffrage, by........ JAMES F, COLBY 


From the Recommendations : 


‘‘T have looked over the ‘ Cyclopedia’ pretty 
carefully, and it seems to me one of the most 
important contributions to Political Science 
tbat have ever been made in this country. Tbe 
articles are well chosen and atly written. It is 
a book that ought to be in every Jibrary,”— 
PROF, JOHN FISKE, Cambridge, Mass. 


“The most cursory glance shows tbe plan of 
your Encyclopedia to be well conceived, and 
the werk well done. A more careful examina- 
tion only confirms this opinion. . . . ne 
cannot but feel that the work will materially 
help to make better citizens and more intelli- 
gent voters of the young men into whose hands 
it will go, and who are to control our destinies, 

“Very faithfully yours, 
“J.C. BANCROFT DAVIS, 
“ Assistant Secretary of State.” 





The volumes contain a vast amount of valu- 
able information upon national affairs and 
events. 

Prospectus, containing full description, sent 
upon application. 

Volumes forwarded to any address in the 
United States, prepaid, upon receipt of order. 


Cary & Co., 


Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND MILWAUKEE. 
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The Week. 


ISS4. 


Tue so-called alliance of the Edmunds and 
Arthur forces at Utica has no signifi 
cance than this, that the of Mr 
Artbur, finding that they had no chance of 
electing their own men, gave their support to 
those who were least obnoxious tothem. The 
Independents bave at all times recognized the 
meritorious character of President Arthur's ad- 
ministration. They have considered his nomi 
nation inexpedient more by reason oi his poli- 
tical associations than of his conduct in office. 

3ut they have not failed to award him the 


other 
supporters 


praise due to a safe, conservative, and judi 
cious public policy. There is nothing won- 
derful, then, in the fact that the Arthur men 
in the Convention, tinding themselves in im- 
minent danger of being given over, bound 
hand and foot, to their avowed adversaries, 
their own strength 
which would save them from irreparable 
disuster; for if the Blaine men bad secured 
the delegates-at-large from New York, or even 
half of them, Mr. Arthur’s prospects would 
have collapsed at once, and the Stalwarts 
would have left Utica with a sense of disgrace 
as well as of defeat. As the case now stands, 
the Half-Breeds cannot brag over them at all 
the village and ward gatherings in the State, 
and this 1s no small consolation. It is a dread 
ful thing to a ‘‘ boss ” to be ridiculed for his 
want of success. 


turuved into a channel 


It is not too much to say that the result of 
the New York State Convention will have a 
National Con 
numbers of the district 
for little as against the 
voice of the State, which says distinctly that a 
candidate of the type and general equipment 
of Mr. Edmunds can probably carry the State 
and be elected. 


powerful influence upon the 
The mere 
delegates will count 


vention. 


It is of small consequence in 
comparison whether Mr. Blaine or Mr, Ar- 
thur has the larger numerical following. The 
State itself has pronounced in favor of a third 
man, and has indicated what kind of a third 
nan it prefers. It has given a verdict against 
the spoils system and in favor of reform. It has 
committed its potent influence in national poli- 
tics to the hands of four uncompromising foes 
of the Machine. It bas done more. It has rati- 
fied, in the most public manner, and by a unani- 
mous vote, the efforts made by Mr. Roosevelt 
to purify the municipa) government of New 
York. No young man of this generation 
has achieved so remarkable a civic triumph 
in so shortatime. He well deserves to be 
made chairman of the delegation at Chicago. 
The prestige of success has thus far waited 
upon him, and New York will be well content 
to have her vote announced by one who not 
only desires to deliver her from musrule, but 
knows how it is to be done. 


The Obio Repeblican Convention calls for 
notice rather by reason of the platform adopted 
than of any distinct preferences shown “or a 


— ———--—_-__—- — = = — = ———— a 
Presidential candidate. Senator Sherman ap. dice i reat step towards il 
pears to be the tirst choice of three of the free rh amet . at 
delegates-at-large. The fourth is believed to foreign built ships of as than 4.008 
favor Mr. Blaine. According to the outward — tons burth av be ad 1 \ r 
aspect of the proceedings, the entire delega strv, if owned wl v bv A 8 
tion is more concerned withtheproblemof par. to be employed ex ! 
ty success than with the fortunes of any candi We call this s \ ‘ ‘ 
date. The platform was reported by the Com. cause nothing but pre is ned 
mittee in the usual way, with a resolution fa the prohibition against foreign s \ ship 
voring the collection of ** adequate revenue to is useful only for its carrying pactty, a1 
defray the economical expenses of the Gov we permit the foreign carnmer to come here with 
ernment, from duties upon foreignimports, so lis cheap ship and compete with American 
adjusted as to afford protection tothe laborand = carrier in the transportatt if goods a is 
the agricultural, manufac'uring, and otber in sengers to and fron f . 
dustries of the couutry * The resolution, in its bigotry and 1 SUTISE yt \ 
terms, excluded the taxes on whiskcy and to us frot ving t f s \ 
bacco from the sources of national revenue, and = Wish todo so. N \ W 
the exclusion was apparently intentional. The — + | ry \ 
existence of a windy faction in both parties he for 
led by Mr. Kelley and Mr. Randall respectiv: owned. A \ ‘ 
ly, who favor the repeal of all iuternal-revenue — British stes ind hk 
taxes, in order that ihe treasury may be di \ \ \ 
pleted and the demand for tariff! reduction — ve is \ 
silenced, could not bave been absent from = gages on for l , 
the minds of the framers of the resolution be dor ler t Ws 
Yet the real significance of the platform was 9 which pro . s 
not at first noticed, and it was adopted with It is only as urn registry tl 
out a division. Subsequently it was per prohil ipplies. An A ’ i 
ceived that the resolution would expose the Eogtish shy iv sail sid \ N 
party to the charge of desiring to repeal the © York to Havana vesrafter y - 
tax on distilled spirits. The vote was prompt fan Americar ’ 
ly reconsidered, the platform recommitted and tually os 1 \ \ 
reported back with changes of phraseology Americans, in \ t i v th 
embracing *‘ proper internal taxation” among = Amet \ l X ats v is 
the sources of national revenue, This a reacl wheo w i 
tion is more significant as an expression of s SSary rdertot he An 
public opinion in reference to the whiskey tt | . Vv the 
tax than if the resolution had been reported An t} Seas, s \ j 
originally in the shape in which it finally il show \ 
passed, It shows that temperanc s ve sten . 
stronger sentiment in the party than tariff, the Alexa T New York Cuba 
and tbat whenever thetwocome incollision,as By et | 
they must eventually, duties on imports will she w se us brave a Vol 
be reduced rather than taxes on | juoTt Stars st sas Vsi \ 

—- Roacl 
The great Wharton Barker scheme for dis 

tributing the surplus among the States does I epol he House from the 
not make its appearance in any of st tte ! i 1 Labor for the 
platforms. Even the Pennsylvama Rt proter f Amie I ris a curious 
publicans, who adopted it last vear, bave now py { risla It por bits anv a 1 
dropped it. We cansot recall anv otber case coming 1 the United States under iny 
in which a great idea, which had ob iwreement to work for anybody engaged in the 
tained any recognition at all, disappeared usiness of mining, manufacturing, building, 


suddenly from the public gaze in 
There could hardly have been : 
tion, however, than this scheme was, of the warp 
ing effect which the tariff exercises on the hu 
man mind in Pennsylvania. The 
which are employed in finding excuses for 
keeping duties high are developed to an inordi 
nate degree at the expense of 


this way 


1) 
better lllustra 


) » 
faculties 


. +} = } 
he others, until 


the power of comparison 


is Serious! V Impaired 


In many very acute minds in that region the 
original object of taxation is almost forgotten 
and some people seem to believe tuat the State 
may tax a man for fun if it can find mn 
scrious use for bis 1 ey 

The ad ption of Mr. ¢ ;samendmentt he 
Shipping Bill by the large majority of 111 
69, isa notable triumph over ancient preju 


or transportation.or any corporation whatever, 
taffy” for the 
for the 


( orporation 


This part of it is what is called 


laborer Then comes ‘taffy’ capi 


talist; for if a person or com- 


vains to the President that heis about to starta 


ring skilled labor of a particular 
a suff 


the United States, the 


al 
business requ 
kind, of 


obtained in 


which cient quantity cannot be 


President, 


on being satisfied of the truth of the statement, 
mav license such person or corporatjon to 
bong in a certain fixed number of such skilled 
laborers This sort of legislation is of course 
sure to come if the present protective policy is 
persisted in. There is no-sense or justice in pro 
tecling the products of labor without protect 
ing the laborer also. Il) is useful, 100, as show 


ing the tendency of the protective system 


freedom of 


toward mediwval restrictions 


on 
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every kind. It is now fast reaching the per- 
sonal passport or ticket-of-leave stage in tbis 
country. From preventing skilled labor com 


there is of course 


ouly one step to preventing its coming in at 


ing im under contract 


all except under a trades-union license. 


We are gratified to note the increasing ear- 
nestness of the Chicago 7ribune’s opposition to 
silver. 

‘‘No time,” it says, ‘‘for forcing more 
silver into tbe Sub-Treasury could be more 
inauspicious than this, when we are losing 
five milhons of gola per week. . .. . 
Tbe more silver this country coins, the 
more gold it must export. If Congress 
would abandon its attempt single handed 
to sustain the silver markets of the world 
for the benefit of the silver-mive owners, 
and suspend the coinage of the silver collar, 
our urade balances with Europe would be 
settled in silver instead of gold. But so lovg 
as the Goverpment pays more for silver than 
any otber buyer will give, it will be certain 
to get all it will take. It will be damage 
enough toour financial and commercial inte- 
rsts if this Congress fails to accept the warn- 
ings of our best financiers that t should dis- 
continue the silver coinage.” 


This is remarkably sound doctrine, and al 
though we think we have seen something like 


in Maine 1,255 licensed liquor-dealers, or one 
for every 518 inhabitants. In the city of 
Portland there are 203, or one for every 177 
inhabitants. These figures confirm the words of 
another opponent, wbo says: ‘So far as my ob- 
servation goes,I am satisfied that there has been 
no material diminution of the amount of intoxi- 
cating liquor consumed in this State, and if 
there has been any advance in public senti- 


| ment as to the use of intoxicating liquors as a 
beverage, it cannot reasonably be attributed | 
| the bears, and an unexpected advance in 


to prohibition.” 





General Badeau has resigned his position 


that his ‘‘blowing” power on such subjects 
makes him formidable. Altogether it is an 
odd sort of an attempt, and will be watcbed 
with great interest, not oniy in the United 
States but throughout the civilized world. 





The principal events of the week in busi- 
ness circles have been the shipment of upward 
of $5,000,000 gold, a sharp decline in several] 


| of the specialties on the Stock Exchange, 


| as Consul-General at Havana, and published a | 


| and American trade.’ 


it before, 1t is not too late forthe Chicago | 


Tribune and the Cincinnati Commercial to 
render yeoman service in 


mischief from the Silver Bill. 


letter explaining his reasons. In general 
terms they are that the Administration has 
been ‘‘ screening corruption,” negotiating an 
‘injurious and improper treaty with Spain,” 
besides tolerating “ injuries and insults put 
upon American citizens, American seamen, 
of the Administration to this ‘eight times,” 
but it paid no attention to bim, and 
even refused to let him resign, until he sud- 
denly threatened to ‘“‘appeal to the people.” 
He challenges the Government to publish 
every despatch between himself and the State 
Department, ‘‘without one word omitted or one 


| line mutilated”; but it is absurd to expecta 


averting further | 
The country | 


has already lost a heavy sum by its purchases | 


of silver, but this loss cain be borue. It is the 
price which a nation often has to pay for its 
errors in political economy. The United 
Srates are rich enough to buy tbeir experience, 
but having bought it and paid for it, tbere 
comes a time when furiier purcbases in the 
same market become wholly wasteful for 
The present zeal of the 
Trebune and Commercial shows that the limit 
his been reached, so far as the Republican 
party concerned. The Democrats, of 
course, need another round of punishment, 
being tbicker ip skin and skull; but they will 
get it in due time, 


educational ends. 


1s 





The people of Maine are to vote in Septem- | 


ber on the adoption of a Constitutional amend- 
ment prohibiting forever the manufacture and 
sale of liquor in the State. An earnest discus- 
sion is going on there concerning the merits 
of this proposition, and a great deal of inte- 
resting and valuable information is being dis- 
closed. Maine bas been for a third of a cen- 
tury a State in which prohibitory statutes have 
osten-ibly prevailed. All authorities agree that 
those statutes have not suppressed the sale of 
liquor, and all the most impartial of them 
agree that they have bad litie ivfluence in 
even restricting tbe traffic. 
courts declare openly that they believe the 
preposed amendment would not only be use- 
less, but would abolish the present Jaws with- 
ou! putting any othersin their place. Many 
eminent temperance advocates are against it, 
aud the principal supperters of it appear to 
be the more fanatical temperance people, and 
a few politicians who bope to gain something 
A remarksble array of 
statistics is shown by one of the opponents 
of the measure, in which it appears tbat un- 


by their advocacy. 


hardened old fellow like Mr. Frelioghuysen to 
do this. A man who has been engaged in sys- 
tematically screening corruption and betraying 


| bis country is not likely to stick at altering de- 





spatches. The letter shows one thing very 
plainly, that the diplomatic service is no place 
fora man of Badeau’s goodness and purity. 
A consul who is forced to threaten bis Gov- 


He called the attention | 
| actual requirements of business. 





ernment with exposure on the stump certain- | 


ly ought not to remain a consul. That Mr. 
Frelinghuysen thought that he could keep him 
off the stump by refusing to accept his resigna- 
tion, shows how little he uaoderstands either 
what General Badeau calls ‘‘cur democratic 
system” or the Geveral himself. The idea of 
using a consulate to get hold of Government 


secrets for Stump use is a very good one, and | 


is all the better because the Government has 
no Stump of its own on which to reply. 





General Butler has followed up his letter on 
strikes by holding a Greenback Convention in 
Massacbusetts, which will send delegates to 
the National Convention at Indianapolis next 
month. The Convention, wisely made up of 
‘*men little known outside of their own locali- 
ties,” demanded Butler for President, as the 
man ‘‘ through whose means the Supreme Court 
of the United States became the Greenbackers’ 
allies.” 


The question of General Butler’s run- | 


| ning for President this year is really a financial | 


The judges of the | 


rather thana political one. His planis to get, as 


| he easily can with the expenditure of a com- 


paratively small sum, the Indianapolis nomi- 


| pation, and then threaten the Democrats with 


putting in the field an Independent Butler 
ticket if they do rot adopt him. The ‘‘ masses,” 


| be will say, are communists at heart, and will 


der the present prohibitory statutes there are ' 


prove it by recent votes cast in Massachusetts. 
Whether he cau frighten the Democrats much 
depends simply upon whether they believe 
that he is really willing to stake a couple of 
millions on the result. There is a feeling 


among some of the conservative Democrats 


maiked by renewed activity on the part of 


wheat, accompanied by several failures on 
the bear side of the market. The gold export 
now reaches $32,000,000 since the 21st of Feb- 
ruary, which is $2,000,000 above the highest 
estimate made of the probable movement when 
it began. It has had little effect upon the rates 
for money as yet—proof sufficient that the 
loss of it is not harmful to any legitimate inte- 
rest. It will continue, undoubtedly, until the 
amount of loanable funds 1s reduced to the 
Nobody 
need be alarmed about it until there is a 
marked rise in the rate of interest, and when 
this happens it will stop. The exportation 
signifies merely thai gold can be used to better 
advantage on the other side of the water than 
here. It is the consequence of extreme dulness 
in trade. This dulness is shown in a decisive 
way in the increasing weakness of the coal 
stocks, The restriction of output has had no 
effect upon the prices of coal. It has not 
stimulated the demand, but it has produced a 
semi-panic among the holders of Reading, 
which declined nearly eight points during the 
week. Lackawanna fell off two pots, and 
would have deciined more had it not been artifi 
cially sustained. The restriction of output is 
an acknowledgment that the instrumentalities 
for the production of coa) are thirty-three per 
cent. in excess of the demand. But the ex 
cess is really greater than this, and the public 
are discounting it by selling their holdings. 
Of the other specialties in the stock market, 
Western Union, Wabash, Oregon Navigation, 
Erie, and West Shore bonds were the weakest. 
The Northwestern properties, except Canada 
Pacific, were well sustained. Among the Van- 
derbilts, Lake Shore and Michigan Central 
show a decline of two points each. 





General business is without change. The ad 
vance in wheat is equal to six cents per bushel. 
This was brought about by a belief that the 
supplies of foreign wheat, especially Indian, 
have been overestimated, and by the fact that 
the short interest bad been unduly augmented 
since the recent heavy decline. The attempt 
of the shorts to cover was attended with disas- 
trous results to themselves. The prospects 
of the next crop are unusually good, but there 
is a growing opinion that all the wheat on 
hand will be needed at home before next 
harvest. The dry-goods trade is inactive with- 
out any let-down in prices. The closing of some 
of the Southern cotton milis is the most 
noticeable event of the week. Among New 
England manufacturers a proposal to suspend 
one day in the week during May and June is 
meeting with some favor, but has not yet 
been determined upon. The iron trade is dull 
and urchanged. Steel rails are in moderate de- 


' mand at $32 to $33 perton. Everything points 
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to extreme economy on the part of cOnsumers, 
and nowhere is this more manifest than among 
railway managers, who are cutting down ex- 


peoses right and left. The condition of 
things abroad is very much the same as 


here. The iron trade in the north of England 
is in a very unsatisfactory state in conse- 
quence of the decline in ship-building, which 
has been as greatly overdone in the past three 





veers as railway building in the United 
States. 

The account given in the 7Zribune on 
Friday of the proposed treaty for an indus 


trial union shows that eleven foreign states— 
Belyium, Brazil, Spain, France, Guatemala, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Portugel, Salvador, 
Servia, and Switzerland—have signed it. 
The treaty contemplates a universal union for 
the protection of priority in trade-marks and 
patents, with an International Bureau, to be 
placed under the authority of ‘* the superior 
administration of the Swiss Confederacy.” 
As an inducement to the United Staies to 
ratify it a curious clause has been added, 
making the provisions of the treaty ‘* applica- 
ble only within the constitutional powers of 
the high contracting parties.” This seems 
simply to amount to saying that the treaty, 
like all other treaties, 1s entered into subject 
to the Constitution, and it is hard to see how 
it can affect the powers cf the States or of the 
Union in any way. The existing law on the 
subject of trade-marks in this country is en- 
tirely different from that relating to patents. 
Authority to legislate with regard to patents 
is given expressly to Congress by the Consti 
tution (Const. U. 8., art. 8). <Asto 
trade-marks, there is no question that they are 
protected by the common law of the various 
States ; but the extent of the authority of Con 
gress on the subject has been confined by the 
Supre me Court to cases arising in inter-State 
or foreign commerce—/. ¢., the *‘commerce 
clause” of the Constitution is held to be the 
only one from which power to legislate in this 
matter can be derived. This decision, ren 
dered in 1879, swept away the earlier trade- 
mark laws, and Congress thereupon passed an 
giving protection to owners 
of trade-marks ‘‘used in commerce with 
foreign nations or with the Indian tribes,” 
through asystem of registration; the act, how- 
ever, applying only to countries which by 
treaty or otherwise afford similar privileges. 


I., sec. 


enuirely new act, 





This act was passed in 1881, and to see how 
it works it is only necessary to turn to the ex- 
isting treaty with Brazil, ratified in 1879. 
This provides that the citizens of each coun- 
try shall have in the other the same rights 
that the citizens of either have in their own. 
We have a treaty of precisely the same de- 
scription with the German Empire entered 
into in 1871. Apparently an extension of this 
system to all foreign countries 1s not thought 
; be sufficient by those who have the 
International Union in charge. Some more 
definite statement of their reasons than has 
yet appeared ought to be put forward. At 
least one part of the scheme, that providing 
for a central contro] in Switzerland, seems 
between patents 


to 


visionary; the distinction 


and trade-marks has been treated as of no 





the first rank, 
except France, has yet given in its adhesion, 
and most of those which have signed are the 


countries Whose stake in the matter is smallest 


cobsequence; no country of 


The property interests involved are of great 
magnitude and importance, and the doors of 
the Senate might well be thrown open during 
any debate that may be had overit. We dceubt 
if there are a dozen the United 
States who could tell on reading the treaty 
draft whether it embodies a practicable scheme 
or an absurd one. 


persons in 


Mr. Childers’s budget for the year 1884 em 
braces two subjects of interest to the world at 
One is the statement that the national 
debt has been reduced by eight and a half 
million pounds duriog the past year. The 
other tells us how the proposes 


large. 


Government 
to deal with the light-gold coinage, which has 
been an increasing source of vexation for many 
As regards the national debt, Mr. Chil 
ders grappled the subject on his accession to 
statesmanlike forecast, 
the intention of the Government to set aside a 


years. 


oftice with declaring 
definite portion of the proceeds of the revenu 
each year to its extinguishment, instead of ap 
plying the whole to the reduction of taxes 
This policy received its tirst considerable im 
pulse in public opinion some years ago, when 
the subject of the coal supply was under dis 
Mr. Gladstone at that time made a 
speech showing the importance of investing a 


cussion. 


portion of the national income in years of pros 
perity in sinking the public debt, reinforcin 
his position by the of the Unite 
States. Mr. Childers is the first Chancellor who 
has been able to make any marked progress in 
this direction. The coinage problem is attacked 


~~ 


example 


in an entirely original way. It is proposed 
to reduce the half-sovere:gn to the character 
of a subsidiary coin, like the silver coins, by 


reducing its value ten per cent., and applying 
the resulting gain, estimated at £1, 
the restoration of full value to tl 


will 


30,000, to 
le light sove 
be interestin 


reigns. This 


ment, 


an g experi 


It is, however, exciting considerable opposi 
tion in England. But the opposition appears to 
be founded upon a misconception ot its pur- 
port. The 
the assumption that it 1s 


OULCTY Talsed against it 


goes upon 
a plan for de! 
the entire gold coinage, whereas it is 


ll value the 


an endeavor to restore to full 


part of the gold coinage which enters into in 
ternational trade, and to do this without a r 
sort to taxation. A recent calculation shows 
that the annual cost of maintaining the sove 
reigns at full weight—that is, of making good 
the loss resulting from abrasion—would be 
about £29,000, and of doing the same for 
the half-sovereign about £18,000 mor Mr 
Childers’s plan proposes to make good the 


sovereign at the eX pense f the half-sovere ign, 
by reducing the latter to a subsidiary coin like 
the shilling and the half-crown The process 
would be to recoin the half-sovereigns, taking 
away acertain amount of gold and adding a cer 
tain amount of allov, investing the difference. 
estimated at £1.330_.000, in three per cent. con- 


sols, which would vielda sufficient sum tomain 


tain the value of the sovereign from year to 
year. As the balf-sovereign is used only at 


i 






| med 
vo 
home, there is no reason to apprehend any dis 
turbance of any kind from the change The 
plan is ingenious and not unscientific, but it 
Will be apt to meet a great dealof pr ct 
and may be voted down once or twice before 
its merits are fully understood 
Mr. Gladstone is evidently firmly | sed 
to anything like a heroic policy in Exgvy 
to any arbitrary assumpt f the \ 
ment by England alone. He is detert 
meet the crisis which is now imminent by 
means of a European concert, and 
the co}peration of France in a new 
for the settlement of the debt. which is sgn 
becoming menacing, the d 
nue belug tremendous. Most of the bond 
are held in) France, and the Wwoers, W 
ire a very powerful inftluen nthe | 
Government and press, are very 
ward England, and are filling 1 Wepre 
pers with threats and abuse Phe Freneh 


Ministry are probably much mere disposed of 


’ . 
late to take «& firm 
because to 6AS) AP pare: \ 1 4 


aliiude on the I v? 
question 
been discovered that a Cabinet in France ea 
hold together for wore than 





One of the great troubles in Eevpt ‘ \W 
isthe quarrel between Nubar Pasha and Mr 
"1 . : , : 
Clifford Llovd, who bas been the les Eng 
, 
lish administrator there Ni ar Pasha i 
verv able man hea ~ tT a } Kev 
Mtticiais md a stf x ir } { I il 
whom it is verv desitable to kee] lice as 
Prime Minister, | lise S Tes 1 nn ans 
he ¢ lla psc t the Whe \ Government 
But he cant stand Clifford Llowd, for the 
reason Well given bv the 1 i ] ® corre 
spondent at Can 

Mr. Clifford Llovd is a man whose socia 

popularitv is Only ¢ ed bv his 
POP MATItV | OSSESSES ! cme ‘ 
‘ 1< Trae } = Tr ax \ 5 i 
he attacks i i Use ‘ i 
gard! ss of a bs = P ‘ 

Ds a 1 {rs sus t . 
‘ Sider be w . Ilow i 
¢ invaluable if allewed to rule Egvy 4 
lespot, aftert abolition of t) I kisl 
ofticials ust as Mehemet Ali was afler the 
massacre of the Mamelukes But this Polley 
whatever is pot consistent with 


Is advantages 
Mr. Gladstone's latest declarations 


r savs that 


Mr. Liovd 


Instruction 


either he or 
there is much 
the 


Lloyd was a paid magistrate in Ireland during 


must go Now 


in this as bearing on Irish question 


all the late troubles. His brutal and overbearing 
Irish 


was dogged night and diay 


furiated the with whom he 


t. He 
by assassins, but he was brave as well asinsolent, 


and defiedthem. H 


husaet 2} 


APhal tale 


manners i 


came 1D contac 


was much complained of, 
Governme! 


t clung to him steadily as a 
And a 


would have been, it the plan was to set up a des 


most valuable man valuable man he 
potic government in Ireland, and rule with the 
gallows and the bayonet. Asa means of restor- 
ing order based on conciliation and popular 
institutions, he was a monstrous absurdity, 
When the Land Act came into operation and 
quiet began to return, he was transferred t 
Ezypt, where his bullying ways are ayain 
making trouble. He is worth studying as an 
explanation of the reason why English rule, 
however just or beneficent, is never popular 


ip any country or with any race, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 
Aprii (22, to TUESDAY, 
juclusive. | 


(WEDNESDAY, April 29, 1884, 


DOMESTIC, 


IMPORTANT Republican State Conventions 
were beld on Wednes lay. In New York State 
the meeting at Utica was unusually large. 
The Edmunds men held the balance of power 
between the supporters of Blaine and Arthur. 
About 2 o'clock on Wednesday morning an 





| 
| changed the name of the Mahone party to Re- 


| publican. 


It is said that only one member 
of the delegation ever voted the Republican 
ticket. The Dezendorf “‘straigbiout” Repub- 
licans will also send twenty-four delegates to 
Chicago. 

The Louisiana State election bas resulted in 


| the choice of a Democratic Governor by about 


50,000 majority. There are charges of exten- 


| sive frauds and intimidation. 


agreement was reached between the leaders of | 


the Edmunds and Arthur forces, by which a 
combination was made to control the Conven- 
tion, the Arthur men accepting the nominees 
of the Edmunds men for the tour delegates-at- 
Jarge. 
Packard, John I. Gilbert, and Theodore 
Robdsevelt. This was not a compromise,the Ar- 
thur men having accepted the Edmunus ticket 
bodily. Tbe Biaine men were immediately 
put on the defensive. The four delegates 
whom they had agreed upon were ex-Gov- 
ernor Cornell, 
and Erwin. At noon they cbanvged their pro- 


Ibhese were Andrew D. White, Edwin | 


Senator Miller, Messrs. Sloan | 


gramme, hopiny to break the Arthur-Ed1unds | 


combination, by substituting the names of 
Rooseveit and Gilbert for Sloan and Erwin, 
The Edmunds men refused to accept the com- 
promise. 
the vote for temporary Cuairman. The Con- 
vention was cailed to order at 12:30, and Mr. 


The United States Senate on Tuesday passed 
the Pleuro-Pneumonia Bill. 

A bill to protect American laborers, re- 
ported favorably to the Senate on Friday, 
from tbe Committee on Education and Labor, 
provides that the importation or immigration 
from any foreign country of any alien uoder 
an agreement, expressed or implied, that he 
sball work for any person or corporation shall 
be prohibited; tbat every such agreement 
shall be pull and void. It provides a penalty 
of $500 forevery violation of these provi- 
sions, and that 1t shall be a misdemeanor, 
punishable by a fine of $1,000 and disqualifi- 
cation from holding office under the United 
States, for any person, while io the official 


| service of the United States, to violate any of 


The test of strength was made on | 


tbe provisions of this act, or to aid and en- 
courage such violation. 
The Naval and Post-office appropriation 


| bills were reported back to the House of Rep- 


Roosevelt, on behalf of the Edmunds-Artbur | 


men, vominated N. C, Boynton for that posi- | 


for the Blaine men, 
The ballot resulted 


tion. Sena‘or Miller, 

nominated E. L. Pitts. 
in the election of Boynton by 251 to 240. 
Chair then announced the various committees 
which the Edmunds men had previously pre- 
pared, and a recess was taken. 

After the recess Mr. Boynton was made 
permanent Chairman. ‘The four Edmunds 
delegates-at-large agreed upon were elected, 
the vote being as follows: Roosevelt, 472; 
White, 407; Gilbert, 342; Packsrd, 256; Mil- 
ler, 243; Cornell, 228. It took 248 votes to 
elect. The platform approved protection, 
advised the immediate suspension of the coin- 


tion of the trade dollar, and the removal of 


resentatives on Wednesday, with the recom- 
mendation that the Senate amendments be 
non-concurred in, The House agreed to the 


| Senate amendment to the Naval Bill providing 


The | 


| be employed in the coastwise trade. 


. | was then passed by an almost unanimous vote. 
age of the standard silver dollar, the redemp- | : 


unjust restrictions upon American shipping | 


interests, Charles Andrews (Rep.) and C. A. 
Rapallo (Dem. ) were renominated tor Court of 
Appeals Judges by acclamation. <A State 
Committee and Presidential Electors were 
also selected. Senator Miller’s plan for a 
reorganization of the party was referred toa 
special committee. be general opinion of 
the result of the Convention is that both 
Blaine and Arthur have been practically put 
out of the Presidential race. 


In Ohio, Republican district conventions on 
Weunesday elected twenty-six Blaive dele- 
gates, fourteen Sbermun delegates, and two 
unclassified. The State Convention was held 
on Wednesday and Thursday. J. 
wus nominated for Secretary of State, and 
Chief-Jus'ice W. W. Jobnson for Judge of 
the Supreme Court. The following delegates 
to the National Convention were chosen: 
Judge J. B. Foraker, William McKinley, jr., 
M. A. Hanna, and W. H. West. 
sentimeuts are not 
toree of them are pot fur Biaine. They leok 
upon Shermau with favor. The Maryland 
district delegates stand Blaine 9, Arthur 2, 
Edmunds 1. Dakvuta’s two delegates are for 
Biaine 

The Connecticut Republicans on Wednes- 
day nominated delegates at-large, and dis- 
trict delegates who are uninstructed, but will 
support General Hawley if bis name is pro- 
posed. A resolution in his favor was passed 
by the Convention. 


Muhone’s party, the Readjusters, held a 
convention in Richmond on Wednesday, and 
elected delegates-at large to tbe Republican 
National Convention. The platform gave 
‘“‘emphatic expression to our preference for 


S. Robinson | 


Their | 
pronounced except that | 


his (Artbur’s) nomination at Chicago,” and | 


for the armament of the new steel cruisers. 
Conference committees have been appointed to 
settle the disagreement on other points. 

The House of Representatives on Saturday 
adopted Mr. Cox’s amendment to the Ship- 
ping Bill by a vote of 111 to 69, making it 
lawful for any citizen of the United States to 
import iron ard steel steamships of not less 
than 4,000 tons free, and entitling such vessels 
to American registry, provided they are 
owned exclusively by Americans, and not to 
The bill 


Mr. John J. Knox has tendered to Secretary 
Folger his resignation as Comptroller of the 
Currency, to take effect May 1. 

In the Criminal Court at Washington, on 
Tuesday, the case of the United States against 
ex-Senator William Pitt Kellogg was called. 
Mr. Kellogg is charged with having received 
money while United States Senator for ser- 
vices rendered in relation to a contract with 
the United States,in violation of section 1782, 
Revised Statutes. This is the Price Star- 
route case. Mr. Ker opened the case for the 
Government, summarizing the charges against 
Kellogg. 

The Senate at Albany on Thursday passed 
the bill for a Broadway underground or ar- 
cade railroad. The Governor has signed the 
probibitory Oleomargarive Bill. On Friday 
the Supply Bull was passed by the Senate after 
an unsuccessful effort to strike out items 
amounting to $250,000. 

The State Senate went into Committee of 
the Whole on the Roosevelt bills for New 
York on Tuesday. The first three taken up 
were the Park, Sberiff, and one of the Sur- 
rogate’s bills. Mr. Robb said that the Sub-Com- 
mittee of Fifty-three were opposed to the 
Park Bill. This was news to a good many 
who were prepared to support the entire 
series, and especially the Park Bull. Mr. 
Robb said that, while he favored the single- 
headed Park Commission, be thought this 
bill was crudely prepared. It was then tem- 
porarily laid aside. The Sub-Committee of 
Fitty-tbree disapproved of tbe bill because it 
placed too much power in the bands of one man. 
On every side, among those who bave made 
the fight in Albapy for these bills, the sudden 
attack of the Sub-Cv mmittee of Fifty-three on 
the Park Bill was regarded with disapproba- 
lion bordering on indignativn. Novwithstand- 


without amendment. Later, all three of the 


| bills in tbe first Commi'tee of tbe Whole— 


| recommit the 


the Park Bill and the Sheriff’sand one of tbe Sar- 
rogate’s—were reported favorably and ordered 
toa third reading. At a'tempt was made to 
Park Bi!l to the Committee on 
Cities, but it was defeated, only six voting for 
it. The Senate then went into Committec of 
the Whole on tbree other bills of tbe series, 
the Register, and two County Clerk bil's. 
These three bills were aiso reported favorably 
and oruvered to a third reading with no amend- 
ment. This places six of the reform bills on 


| the stage of ubird reading in the Senate with- 





out chunge. The Jail Crowding Bill went the 
same way as soon as the next Committee of 
the Whole was formed. 

In the Assembly on Tuesday Mr. Roosevelt 
succeeded in getting his Bureau of Elections 
Bill ordered to a third readivg. It provides 
for the appointment of two reputable citizens 
and taxpayers, Ove from each of the two lead- 
ing political parties, who sball consttute tbe 
Board of Elections in New York City. The 
resolution for a Prohibition Amendment to the 
Constitution was then called up for recon- 
sideration, but on its fival passage was lost— 
ayes 63, noes 60. Sixty-five voles were re- 
quired to pass it. 

About 5 o’clock on Sunday afternoon the 
most destructive tornado ever known in Obio 
passed over the southern part of Movtgomery 
and Greene Counties, devastating everything 
in its course. lt appears to have orivinated 
near Woodburn. Almost the whole ot James- 
town was destroyed and six persous killed. 
Among the other towns seriously damaged 
were Alexandersville, Carrollton, Belibrook, 
and Xenia. The path of the tornado was 
about one-eighth of a mile wide. 

Destructive forest fires prevailed in Michigan 
on Sunday, accompanied by severe gales. 
Two million feet of lumber were destroyed at 
a lumber-yard in Cedar Springs. 


Glens Falis, N. Y., was visited by a fire on 
Monday which destroyed the Opera house, 
Union Hall, Presbyterian Church, and fifteen 
stores; loss about $250,000. 

Dr. Willard Parker, the eminent pbysician, 
died in this city on Friday at the age of eighty- 
four. Fora period of thirty years, beginning 
in 1839, he was Professor of Surgery in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in this 
city. When he resigned this position he ac- 
cepted the chair of Clinical Surgery in the 
same institution. 


Brevet Major-General Opdycke died from 
an accidental pistol wound in this city on Fri- 
day, ayed fifty-five. He was at Suileb, Re- 
saca, Chickamauga, Chattanooga, and Frank- 
liu, at which last battle, by a brilliant bayonet 
charge, he turned the fortunes of the day. 


Ex-Gov. Marcus L. Ward, of New Jersey, 
died on Friday, aged seventy-two. He was 
a prominent and influential Republican. 

FOREIGN. 


Mr. Hugh C. Childers, Chancellor of the 
British Exchequer, introduced tbe Budget in 
the House of Commons on Thursday night. 
Tbe revenue for 1883 amounted to £37,- 
205,184, and the expenditure to £86,990,- 
000. The income tax produced £453,000 
beyord the estimate. The national debt 
up to the present time bas been reduced 
by £72,680,000. It is now lower than 
since 1811, while the interest is lower than 
since 1805. The national debt was 1educed 


| during 1883 by eight and a balf millions. The 
estimated expenditure for the current tivancial 


year is £85,292,000, against £85,954,000 dur- 
ing tbe previous year. Mr. Chi'ders said it 
was difficult to forecast the revenue for 1884. 


| Trade and agriculture were unsatisfactory 
£ Y> 


ing this rebuff the Sheriff Bill was advanced ' 


but the working classes were pretty comfor'a- 
bly off. The revenue was estimated at £85,- 
550,000, against £71.866,000 last year. After 
eight months’ experience the parcels post had 
produced only £155,000, against an estimate of 
£340,000. It was, therefore, proposed to de 
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fer the system of sixpenny telegrams until 
August, 1885. It is proposed to convert the 3 
per cent. consols,into 23 per cents. 


Inthe House of Commons on Friday, the 
Government virtually accepted the decision 
of the House in regard to the Cattle Bill as 
expressed by the vote on April 22. They will 
propose an amendment, however, slightly 
modifying the bill by allowing the admission 
of cattle trom one part of a country, although 
the foot and mouth disease is prevailing in 
another part. 


Mr. Gladstone said in the House of Com 
mons on Thursday that the Government fully 
recognized the obligation they were under for 
the safety of General Gordon, and would put 
themselves in a position to render all needful 
assistance. The final decision of the Govern- 
ment has been postponed until the arrival in 
London of Sir Evelyn Baring and General 
Graham. 

England has proposed a conference of the 
Powers which signed the Berlin Treaty, con 
cerning Egyptian financial affairs. Austria 
bas accepted. The statement estimates that 
Egypt is now in need of a fresh loan of £8,- 
(00,000 in order to meet the most pressing re- 
quirements upon it, and points out the difli- 
culty of devising a guarantee for such a loan 
inasmuch as all the resources of Egypt are 
already pledged. Italy has also agreed to a 
conference. 

The inspired press of Paris insist that France 
will assert her rights in Egypt and reject the 
placing of the uebt under British guarantee. 
The Journal des Débats again urges a direct 
undersiauding between France and England, 
and asks why the law of liquidation cannot be 
revised in the same manner that it was created. 
M. Waddington returned to England on Tues- 
day with Prime Minister Ferry’s response to 
Earl Granville’s Egyptian proposals. He gene- 
rally approves the scheme of siquidation. 


Earl Dufferin, British Ambassador to Tur- 
key, informed the Government on Friday 
that the Porte insisted that if an Egypuan 
conference be held at ail, its objects sbould in 
clude the settlement of the political as well as 
the financial question. Official advices from 
St. Petersburg and Paris showed that the 
Russian and French Governments were un 
willing to discuss Earl Granville’s proposals 
in view of the absence of any statement re 
garding the term of occupation and the policy 
of pacification. 


Earl Dufferin has also stated that England 
maintains that Egypt is entitled to conclude 
commercial conventions with foreign Powers, 
granting the ‘‘most favored nation”’ treat- 
ment under the firman of 1876. The Porte 
has taken legal advice and decided not to 
protest against the treaties which Egypt re- 
cently concluded with England and Greece. 


The British Government has refused to 
send an expedition to relieve Berber. This 
caused on Sunday great excitement in the po- 
litical clubs of London. A non-party coali 
tion is being formed for the purpose of at 
tacking the Government's policy. 

A council was held on Wednesday at the 
sritish Consulate, in Cairo, attended by Nu- 
bar Pasba, the Eyptian Premier, and Gen. Sir 
Evelyn Wood, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Egyptian army. It was decided to advise 
the British Government to send a mixed expe- 
dition of British and Egyptian forces to the re 
lief of Berber. That ci:y was then invested by 
rebels who were also advancing from Korosko, 
and beld the line of communication between 
Egypt and the Sudan. 


The British agent at Berber telegraphed on 
Monday that the position of the town was 
desperate, that the troops were leaving and 
the rebels were entering houses in the outskirts, 
Every one was starting for Cairo. Despatches 


on Tuesday said that Hussein Pasha bad pro- 
claimed the evacuation of the town, 
habitants had fled. 


The in- 





ee 


King Johu of Abyssinia has agreed to Ad 
miral Hewitt’s proposals to invade the Su 
| dan and relieve tbe Egyptian gartisons. Os 
man Digna has sent a message to King Jobn, 
through friendly sheikhs, in which he threat 
ens to attack Abyssinia unless the Christians 
of that country become Mussulmans 


A native paper in Alexandria published on 
Friday a rumor that Khartum had fallen, that 
General Gordon was a prisouver, and that the 
natives Were signing a petition for an Evglish 
protectorate of ten years. 


It was reported from Cairo on Saturday 
that Zebehr Pasba was intriguing, and that 
he was responsible for the recent uprising 
north of Khartum. 


The Paris Matin published on Sunday a re 
port of an interview in which it is alleged 
that ‘‘ Number One” (Tynan) is somewher 
in England. On Monday it was reported in 
Paris that an emissary of the Clan na 
Gael bad arrived in that city from New York 
to buy a cruiser provided with torpedoes 
Tynan is expected in Paris soon, where he 
and O’Cafferty will direct the dynamite and 
dagger campaign. An acting agent of the 
new party, which aims to unite all patriotic 
Irishmen, says that the party has already con 
siderable funds with which to begin a cam 
paign with cruisers provided with torpedoes 
These vessels will be ewployed against Brit 
ish men-of-war in various harbors. 


The officials of the Paddington Railway 
station in Epgland bave received threats that 
the station is to be blown up 


The Convocation of the University of Ox 
ford has decided by a vote ot 464 to 321 1 
admit women to a participation in the honor 

|} eXaminations, 


London Truth says that Archbishop Gib 
bons, of Baltumore, wiil be the next American 
Cardinal. 


Sir Michael Costa died of apoplexy at 
Brighton, England, on Tuesday night, aged 
seventy-four. He became distinguished early 
in life as a compcser. In 1820 he went to 
England and entered upon a notable career 
In 1846 he took the direction of the Philhar 
monic Orchestra and of the Italian Opera 
He conducted the Birmingbam Festival in 
1849, the Bradford Festival iv 1853, and the 
Leeds Festival in 1874. For over twenty 
years he conducted the Handel Festivals. He 
| composed the operas ‘‘Malek Adhel” and 
| ** Don Carlos,” and ‘* Eli,” an oratono 
The wages of shipbuilders on the Cl 
Scotland, were reduced on Tuesday ten per 
cent. Twelve thousand men are idle 


The time having expired within which the 
Rajah of Tenom, in Sumatra, was ordered to 
release the crew of the wrecked British steam 
er Visero, a British force will be sent against 
the Rajah torescue the crew. The expedit 
is approved by the Government ot the Neth 
erlands. 





ion 


The Anglo-French Commission to regulate 
the Newfoundland fisheries bas terminated 
its labors in Paris, France renounces the 
rizht of fishing in certain bays of the island, 
but will exercise strict supervision over places 
where former treaties empower French sub- 
jects to tish. _Newfoundland’s sanction 
the agreement is yet to be obtained 


M. Demosthene Ollivier, the French states 
man, is dead atthe age of eighty-five. In 
early life he engaged in commercial pursuits 
He became known as a radical in politics, and 
opposed the restoration of the monarchy of 
July. After the revolution of February 
Ollivier was elected to the Constituant Assem 
bly. At its opening session he demanded a 
unanimous deciaration in favor of the Repub 
lic, and the whole Assembly enthusiasticaily 
approved. After the election of December 10 
he constantly combated the Government of 

‘ Louis Napoleon, He was expelled from 


to 








France after the Coup d'Etat, and did not re 
turn until S60 


Maria Taglioni, the far lance lied at 
Marseilles on Thursday she was born of 
ltalian parents at Stockhelm in 1sd4. Her 
father was a balle naster s! fe her 
debut in 827 atthe French Opera i 
mained upon the stage O11 1847, w at 
applause in all the Europe capitals 

Prince Bismarck is preparing a radical 1 
vision of the Constitution of the Germat n 
pire. He proposes to an ithe el] iw 
making a new classification of electors, and 
to create & Permanent military | lor V} 
sides this he will impose upon the Dey 
the Reichstag an oath of tidelity t 1} ( 
stitution, the object beir to excluce Socialis 
from membership. If the R 4 
these changes, the German } 2 W 
convoked to frame t new 
bodyving Bismarck’s 

The Committee of the German R hist 
Which the bill pr marit { special At 
Social Law was referred lk \ 
bya vote of Isto Fs, a me n Dr W horst 
to eliminate from the Anti i) daw 
clause which empowe Gor { 
prohibit Socialist meetings Klerr \ 4 
Kamer, Prusetan Minister of the lr 
Clared that unless the bill rema L unamend 
ed it would sur ly be m ct 

Count Von Moltke is ill with tarrl {the 
lungs, and bas retired on a long 4\ 
sence to his estates In Silesia 

Pwo Anare ists at B ba . } 
details of a recent prot to blow s 
of Germania at Niederwald wit) \ 

a drain-pipe underneath it Moisture alone 
prevented an expiosion 

Elections for members of the new Spapis! 
Cortes bave begun Ons iV \ is 
tricts returnes 6 Minis . ( 
ber of Dey tles 

In the Span eed s ( . vatives 

sed 1] wh tor ‘ GWovel ent of 
tL i athe { set et ‘ thre ‘ ath 
dates The Liberals v dis s with 
drew from the contes On the ecting of 
the Cortes the Republicans will prot guinst 
this suppressiot { electors ghts. Of the 
twenty-tour Deputies whom ¢ A sel the 
Cortes, eighteen are Liberal ( servalives 
three Aute mists, tw Independents, and 

Lie Liberal 

A revolutionary movement appeared on 
Movday on the Spanish trontier the pro 
vince of Navurre, where insurgents destroved 
a customs affice Thirty armed refugees 


who were interned at 


i at Argoulcme, in Seuth 
ern France, entered Navarre under the ledder 
ship of a refugee named Mangado At last 
accounts they were reported to be again 
retreating toward the French frontier with 
Spaniards pursuing them, Another band of 
insurgents appeared in Catalonia Efforts 


are making to capture it 

More than forty lives were lost by a railway 
accident near Ciudad Real, Spain, on Sunday 
A passenger train went through a bridge,one of 
the supports of which had been cul, it 
leged, by Re public ans 

\ Madrid despatch on Tuesday said: ‘* The 
American recognition of the flag of the 
African International Association, with the 
evident intention of ignoring Portuguese 
rights, has caused great irritation in Portugal. 
Such recognition jooks like a piece of very 
sharp practice, novel in international rela 
tions, and hardly contemplated by interna- 
tional law.” 

The Moscow Gazette states that an impor- 
tant Mussulman agitation is in progress in the 
The Mollahs are preaching the as 
Christians, 


is al 


Caucasus, 
sassination of 

A great fire at Panama, on April 27 and 28, 
destroyed a large number of wooden build 


ings, nearly all containing stores of petro 
Jeum, gunpowder, etc Tbe loss was about 
$500,000, 
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MR. BLAINE’S RAILROAD TRANS- 
ACTIONS. 


Everysopy who knows Mr. William Walter 


soon after the passage of the bill (April 9) and 


| the making of the contract, as appears by the 


. ’ 
Phelps knows that he is a warm and de- 


voted friend; indeed, he has ‘‘a talent for 
friendship.” The fact that 
in ‘‘trouble” does not freeze the current of 
his sympatby. It is only a few weeks since 
he proposed to take even poor Keifer to 
his bosom. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that he should, thongh after three weeks’ de- 
lay, have come to the rescue of Mr. Blaine, 
whose ardent supporter and admirer he has 
always been. But we think we can make it 
clear that he would have been a wiser and 
more judicious friend if he had let the matter 
alone. The vatural thing, under the circum- 
stances, for Mr. Phelps to do, was to prict 
the documentary evidence on which Mr. 
Blaine’s character had assailed. We 
shall now, in spite of the heavy demands it 
makes on our space, do it for him, adding 
such comments as may be necessary. He 


a politician is 


been 


| generous as I could expect or desire. 


fol'owing letter : 
‘* AvGusTA, June 29, 1869. 

‘*My Dear Mr. Fisner: I thank you for the 
article from Mr. Lewis. It is good in itself, 
and will do good. He writes like a man of 
large intelligence and comprebension. 
offer to admit me to a participation in the new 
railroad enterprise is in every respect as 
thank 


| you very sincerely for it, and in this connec- 


| in it. 


will not find it pleasant reading, and much | 


of it will apparently be new to him. 
The story about Mr 


Blaine’s connection 


with the Little Rock and Fort Smith Railroad | . 
| course 1 am more than satisfied with the 


had been floating about a good deal in the 
spripvg of 1876. 
this fashion, April 25th of that year, admitting 
that he held bonds of the road : 


‘*As to the question of the propriety involved 
in a member of Congress holcing an invest- 
ment of this kind, it must be remembered the 
lands were granted to the State of Arkansas 
and not to the railroad company, and that the 
Company derived its life, franchise, and value 
wholly from the State, and tothe State the 
Company is amenable and answerable, and not 
in any sense to Congress. Since I purchased 
the bonis but one act of Congress has passed 
inany way touching the subject, and that was 
merely to rectify a previous mistake in legisla- 
er 

‘In the seven intervening years since Little 
Rock and Fort Smith bonds were placed on 
the market, I know few investments that have 
not been more affected by the legislation of 
Congress. But this case does not require to 
be shielded by any such comparisons or cita- 
tions ; for I repest that the Littl 
derived all that it had from the State of Arkan- 
sas, and not from It was in the 
discretion of Congress to give or withhold 


Congress, 


from the State, but it was solely within the | 


discretion of the State to give or withhold 
from the Little Rock Railroad Company.” 
This statement was accepted by the public 
generally as a conclusive answer to the charge 
against Mr. Blaine. It continued to be so 
considered till June 7, 1876, when the investi- 
gation and the publication of his letters revealed 
the amazing fact that it was not true; that 
the franchises and securities of the Little 
Rock and Fort Smith Railroad .bad no value 
unless the land grant to the State, which 
was in danger of lapsing, were 
by uct of Congress. Mr. Blaine not only 
knew this in 1876, but knew it in 1869. 


So he met it in the House in | oP 
| proposition. 


Rock Road | 





| 
renewed | 


In that year, Mr. Warren Fisher took a con- | 


tract to build the road, with the aid of the 
land grant, of course, That he was directly in- 
terested in getting the act passed which was 
to provide the money to pay the cost, is highly 
probable, though not proved. The date on 
which be made the offer to Mr. Blaine of a 
share in the enterprise does not appear in the 


evidence, byt it must-have been made very ' 


tion I wish to make a suggestion of a some- 
what selfish character. It is this: You spoke of 
Mr. Caldwell’s offer to dispose of a share of his 
interest to me. If he really desires to do so, I 
wish he would make the proposition definite, so 
that I could know just what to depend on. Per- 
haps if he waits till the full development of the 
enterprise, he may grow reluctant to part with 
the share; and I do not by this mean apy dis- 
trust of him. I do not feel that I shall prove 
a deadbead in the enterprise if I once embark 
I see various channels in which I know 
I can be usetul. 

‘* Very hastily and sincerely your friend, 

‘‘ James G. BLAINE. 
‘Mr. Fisher, India Sueet, Boston.” 


He recurs to the subject a tew days later : 


** Aveusta, Me., July 2, 1869. 
“My Dear Mr. Fisner: You ask me if I 
am satistied with tbe offer you made me of a 
share in your new railroad enterprise? Of 


terms of the offer; 1 think it a most liberal 
If I hesitate at all, it is from 
coosiderations in no way connected with the 
character of the offer. Your liberal mode of 
dealing with mein all our business transac- 
tions of the past eight years has not passed 
without my full appreciation. Whatl wrote 
you on the 29th was intended to bring Cald- 
well to a definite proposition. That was all. 
I go to Boston by the same train tbat carries 
this letter, and will call at your office to-mor- 
rowat12m. If you don’t happen to be in, 
no matter ; don’t put yourself to any trouble 
about it. Yours, J. G. B. 
‘*Mr. Fisher, jr.” 


Fisher was then proposing to assign his con- 


| tract to Caldwell, but did not actually do so 


till September following. Mr. Blaine waited 
all summer for a ‘‘definite proposition ” 
from Caldwell, but none came. So he pro- 
ceeded to refresh his memory and Fisher’s, as 
follows: 

* Aueusta, Me., Oct. 4, 1869. 

‘* My Dear Sir: I spoke to you a short time 
ago about a point of interest to your railroad 
company that occurred at the last session of 
Congress. It was on the last night of the ses- 
sion, when the bill renewing the land giant to 
the State of Arkansas for the Little Rock 


| Road was reached, by Julian of Indiana, 


Chairman of the*Public Lands Committee, 
and by right entitled to the floor, attempt- 
ing to put in the bill as an amendment to 
the Fremont El Paso scheme—a scheme prob- 
ably well known to Mr. Caldwell. The 
House was thin, and the lobby in the Fremont 
interest had the thing all set up, and Julian’s 
amendment was likely to prevail if brought 
toa vote. Root and the otber members from 
Arkansas, who were doing their best for their 
own bill, to which there seemed to be no ob- 
jection, were in despair, for it was well known 
that the Senate was hosiule to the Fremont 
scheme, and if the Arkansas bill had gone 
back to the Senate with Julian’s amendment, 
the whole thing would have gone on the table 
and slept the sleep of death. In this dilemma 
Root came to me to know what on earth he 
could do under the rules, for, he said, 
it was vital to his constituents that the bill 
should pass. I told him that Julian’s amend- 
ment was entirely out of urder, because not 
germane. But he had not sufficient contidence 
in his knowledge of the rules to make the 
point, but be said General Logan was op- 


| 


| 


posed to the Fremont scheme and would prob- 
ably make the point. I sent my page to 
General Logan with the suggestion, and he at 
once made the point. I could not do other- 
wise than sustain it, and so the bill was fried 
from the mischievous amendment moved by 


| Julian, and at once passed without objection. 


Your | 





At that time I had never seen Mr. Caldwell, 
but you can tell him that, without knowing it, 
I did bim a great favor. 
‘** Sipcerely yours, JAMES G. BLAINE. 
‘““W. Fisher, jr., esq., No. 24 India St., 
Boston.” 


It will be seen from this, that he had been 
already talking of this ‘‘ point of interest” to 
Fisher, but was eager to bring it to Caldwell’s 
notice. So be wrote again on the same day, 
this time speaking of the bill frankly as 
‘‘your (Fisher’s) bill.” At this date, Mr. 
Phelps evasively says, ‘‘the transaction was 
nearly closed.” It may have been, but Mr. 
Blaine’s expectations were not closed: 


“ Auausta, Me., Oct. 4, 1869. 

“My DEAR Mk. FisHer: Find enclosed con- 
tracts of the parties named in my letter of yes- 
terday. The remaiving contracts will be 
completed as rapidly as circumstances will 
permit. I enclose you a part of the Congres- 
sional Globe of April 9, containing the point 
to which I referred at some length in my pre- 
vious letier of to-day. You will find it of in- 
terest to read it over and see what a narrow es- 
cape your Will made on that last night of the 
session. Of course it was my plain duty to 
make the ruling when the point was once 
raised. If the Arkansas men bad not, how- 
ever, happened to come to me when at 
their wits’ ends and in despair, the bill would 
undoubtedly have been lost, or at least 
postponed for a year. I thought the point 
would interest beth you and Caldwell, though 
occurring betore either of you engaged in 
the enterprise. I beg you to understand 
that I thoroughly appreciate the courtesy with 
which you have treated me in this railroad 
matter, but your conduct toward me in busi- 
ness matters has always been marked by un- 
bounded liberality in past yeurs, and of 
course I have naturally come to the conclu- 
sion to expect the same of younow. You 
urge me to make as much as I fairly can out 
of the arrangement into which we have en- 
tered. It is natural that I sbould do my ut- 
most to thisend. J am bothered by only one 
thing, and that is definite and expressed ar- 
rangements with Mr. Caldwell. I am anxious 
to acquire the interest he has promised me. 
But Ide not get a definite understanding with 
him as I have with you. \ shall bein Boston in 
a few days, and shall then have an opportuni- 
ty to talk matters over tully with you. Jam 
disposed to think that whatever I do with 
Mr. Caldwell must really be done through you. 
Kind regards to Mrs. Fisher.—Sincerely, 


“J. G. BLAINe.” 
“W.T., t.; ae” 


These two letters were undoubtedly due to 
his anxiety to have that ruling, which he had 
“the curiosity ” to hunt up, weigh in the bar- 
gain he was expecting. 

Was the interest he bad already acquired 
such ‘‘as was sold on the Boston market to all 
anplicants”? Nothing of the kind. In that case 
Fisher’s cffer would not have been as ‘‘ gene- 
rous” as Mr. Blaine ‘‘ could expect or desire” 
(June 29). Nor would it have been a ‘‘ most 
liberal proposition” with which he would 
have been ‘‘more than satisfied” (July 2). 
Nor would it have called forth from him the 
promise that he would ‘‘ not hea deadhead in 
the enterprise” (June 29). If the purchase 


of the bonds ‘‘ on the Boston market ”’ had in- 
| spired these feelings in ‘‘ all applicauts,” Mr. 
Fisher would bave been smothered in gratitude, 
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Mr. Phelps seems to know little or nothing 
about this matter, apparently because he has not 
taken tbe troube to read the evidence. Mr. 
Warren Fisher testified before the Committee 
that he never “ sold to James G. Blaine any 
bonds of the Little Rock and Fort Smith 
Railroad’; that the bonds he gave Mr. 
Blaine were ‘‘ for other parties” (p. 89, 
Evidence taken before the Judiciary Commit- 
tee), and the sale of them was negotiated 
through Mr. Blaine. Subsequently Mulligan, 
his bookkeeper, produced Fisher’s account 
with Mr. Blaine. The nature of Fisher’s 
transactions with Blaine, who, owing to ob- 
jections by members of the Committee, was 
described as ‘‘the third Party,” or as ‘‘ A,” 
was such that ‘‘A_ sold to parties in 
Maine, on Fisher’s account, $130,000 of com- 
mon stock, $130,000 of preferred stock, 
and $130,000 of first-mortgage bonds, and 
the third party was to get $130,000 of land- 
grant bonds, and $32,500 of first-mortgage 
bonds for his share in the transaction.” For 
all this Fisher received only $130,000 in cash. 
The memorandum book submitted by the 
witness showed in the margin the amounts 
payable as commission to Mr. Blaine by Mr. 
Fisher. 

It appears, then, that Mr. Blaine did not 
tell the truth when he said that the Little 
Rock and Fort Smith Railroad Company 
owed nothing, ‘‘in any sense,” to Con- 
gress and that he did not confine himself to 
the use of the word ‘‘company” (April 25, 
1876). Mr. Phelps is now in our columns 
on this point guilty of something very 
like a quibble, and is himself the person 
who inaccurately reports Mr. Blaine’s lan- 
guage. Mr. Blaine was notas sly as Mr. Phelps 
He said both ‘‘road” and *‘ com- 
pany,” and meant road when he said com- 
pany. Nordid Mr. Blaine tell the truth when 
he said ‘‘ he bought the bonds at precisely the 
same rate as others paid”; nor does Mr. Phelps 
speak truly when he says that ‘‘there is no 
evidence which suggests” that Mr. Blaine was 
appointed an agent to sell the bonds of the 
company. Since Mr. Phelps is an honorable 
man, this simply shows that he has not read 
the evidence. He will find a flood of it on pp. 
90, 94, 95, 1083-4-5 of the ‘‘ Evidence taken 
before the Judiciary Committee ” of the House 
in May, 1876. Mr. Blaine was made such 
agent on ‘‘liberal” and even ‘‘ generous’ 
terms, and sold $130,000 of the bonds under 
the arrangemert, and afterward took back a 
number of them—say seventy-five—from the 
persons to whom he sold them, and who could 
not or would not bear the loss caused by their 
depreciation. 

What became of these bonds which he took 
back ? We said 1n our article of April 10 that 
there was ‘‘strong but not conclusive evi- 
dence” that they were taken off his hands 
by the Union Pacific Railroad. Mr. Phelps, 
who seems to read very carelessly, describes this 
as a positive ‘‘ charge,” made ‘‘ without a parti- 
cle of proof.” What he produces as disproof 
again shows that he bas not read the evi- 
dence. The witness Atkins, a director of 
the Union Pacific, testified that the 75 Little 
Rock and Fort Smith bonds were bought by 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company for 
$64,000, when they were worth only $87,500 


su pposes. 





(p. 91). 


| gan’s veracity. 


The witness Mulligan testified that 
Atkins told him his belief that the bonds 
came from Mr. Blaine to Mr. Thos. A. Scott, 
and that he got the Union Pacitic to take them 
off his hands at the high rate (p. 95 

denied this, but did not question 


Atkins 
Mulli- 
He thought it must be a 
Mulligan also testified that he (At- 
kins) made the same statement to Mr. Blaine 
personally. 


mistake. 


The witness Fisher was under 


| the impression that the seventy-tive were 


| diction from Blaine (p. 119). 


(pp. 18-21). The 


Blaine bonds, ard, in a correspondence with 
Blaine touching a settlement, thought he 
answered Blaine’s complaint about his losses 
in the Little Rock and Fort Smith transac 
uons by referring to this excellent sale to the 
Union Pacitic, without eliciting any contra- 
The witness 
Harrison, a Government director of the Union 
Pacific, ‘testified that on discovering the 
seventy-tive bonds among the 
the Company he moved an investigation, but 
was ‘‘taken aside” by Mr. Rollins, the Sec 
retary and Auditor of the Company, and asked 
to withdraw his motion as it would injure Mr 
found it 
impossible to have the matter inquired into 


ussets of 


Blaine ; and that he subsequently 
Rollins could 
not remember who told him the 
came from Mr. Blaine, and found bis memory 
would not work on this point ; but did not 
know why the Company should have bought 


Wilness 


bonds 


> 


the bonds of any bouy (pp. 27-28). The witness 
Thomas A, Scott testitied that he bought the 
bonds of Caldwell (Blaine’s triend) at eighty 


| cents on the dollar, and sold them to the Union 


Pacific Company at the same price he gave, 
eighteen months later, when they were worth 


| Only fifty or sixty cents on the dollar. The 
| reason the Company made this very peculiar 
| investment, by which it paid $22,750 more 


than the market value of the securities, was, he 
said, that it owed him a considerable amount 
for salaries and other services (pp. 47-50 
From whom Caldwell obtained them, and on 
whose account he made this remarkable sale, 
did not appear, because Caldwell was in Europe 
in 1876. The inquiry was interrupted at this 
point, too, by Mr, Blaine’s illness. But the evi 
dence, we repeal, taken in connection with the 
relations of all the parties, strongly pointed & 
the sale of the bonds to Mr. Tom Scott, at 
pearly double the market rate, by Ca'dwell on 
Blaine’s behalf, and a subsequent and more 
extraordinary sale of the same bonds to the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company, the whole 
being followed by a general bushiog up of the 
matter, and a great failure of memory on the 
part of all concerned. Mr. Phelps’s citation of 
Mr. Sidney Dillon, E. H. Rollins, ana Mor- 
ton, Bliss & Co. is simply worthless, though 
probably made without intent to deceive, 
because he has evidently not read the testi 
mony. Morton, Bliss & Co. were no mort 
likely to know anything about the transaction 
than the New York Postmaster who delivered 
their letters. The affectation of indignant 
surprise with which Mr. Phelps meets this 
would be most audacious 1f he were speaking 
in his own bebalf, but is pardonable in an en 
thusiastic advocate. 

Mr. Phelps’s answer, in so far as it relates 
to the Nortbern Pacific transaction, calls for 
no fresh comment. He evidently knows 


nothing about it. We shall therefore simply 
reproduce Mr. Blainc’s letter, and the passage 
relating to it in our article of April 10, 
*“ AvaustTa, Me., November U5, 1870 
My Deak Mr. Fisnkr A vear ago and 


more | SPOR you al if puredDasi ‘ ite 
rest in the Norther Pacitic Rathroad for 
yourseif and any vou 1 it choose to ass 
clate Wilh yourseil i as 
t/ S 
Jay ¢ 
udiditi 
230 , 
! ) 
, 
aial , ] 5 
ind if y I 
Whole road is divided into twenty tour sbar 
of which Jav Cooke & ( Lave twelve Lhe 
interest | peak of is nehalf of , 
twenty-fourth, or one-one hundred and ulnety 
second of the entire tranebis betpg that t 
portion of the cightyv-one mill s of stock 
that are being divided asthe road is) ty 
and alike proportion of the Land Compan 
stock thats formed tuke and cispose 
the 52,000 000 aeres of land covered bw thet 
grant asamended by t] luw oof last sess 
Phe amount of stock w Lh this 1-102 we 
have in the end w $i ana 
the number of actes of land represents is 
nearly 275,000 Phe 1 {ois teeing vit on 
the 7.380) bonds, FL, 04 the mile, whi 
lay Cooke ik il , Inst 4 I 
raving the 's \ k is q MpPanv 
tor its ownershiy "1 yt anon 
the holders of tu Ler tits Lhe wholett wv 
ean be bad for $29.04 Which is less than one 
third of what some other sales of small int 
Tests hav won i l } | SUP pr wse \ 1 
would care tk nvest t “ le $2500" l 
thought tor a smal! tlyet al rten of you 
in Boston mig ike 1f—SL.500 exch. For 
$2,500 thus invested vou would get ultimately 
$AL.000) stock and ti aVAlis Of some 27,000 
acres of innd bive { \ i al $< OOO each 
would have s Splet Lthing of 3 
The chance is a verv rare one 1 can't 
touch if, but Lobev my first and best in pulse 
in cffering it to vou 
All such chances as this since Jav Cooke 
got the road, bay na mpanied with the 
obligation to take a large amount of the bonds 
at binetv, and held them pot Icss than three 
vears. | wall bx Boston Tuesday neon, and 
will eal uy ‘ ()f course if vou don't 
want it, let if pass. You will receive an im 
mit ile ss . iN 4 considerable 
smount, and certit s of land stock also 
iit + ‘ } hy s. kee} y 
é faa fa 
Mr. ¢ . 1 write under the presumphion 
that vou bave returned, but IT have heard 
Mbit Yours truly 


J. G. Buarner.” 


by Fisher, as ap 


This offer was accepted 
pears from the following (p. 124 

f Warren Fisher, jr., $25,000 

in tru n of which I am to 

deliver to said Fisher properly authenticated 

certificates of an interest in the North Pacifie 

Railway Company, equivalent to one-eighth 

part of one of the twenty four principal shares 

in which the franchise siock of said company 

are divided ; certificates to be in the name of 

Elisha Atkins 
‘* Witness my band, 
‘James G,. BLAINE.’ 


> | 
Reccived 


st, in Consideratic 


On this pecuhar transaction we remarked, 
on April 10 

“It appears from acts of Congress relating 
to the road, none of which are of older date 
than July 2, 1864, that the authorized stock was 
$100,000,000, with a land grant, estimated by 
the Commissioners of Public Lands at 47,- 
000,000 acres, or 74,423 square miles. The 
line of the road was 2,000 miles long ; and at 
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the time of Blaine’s letter to Fisher, it was, 
he says, being built on bonds at $25,000 a 
mile, which would have made a bonded debt 
of $50,000,000. Mr. Blaine, as member of 
Congress and Speaker of the House, must be 
taken to have known about the circumstances 
of the road, and, therefore, there seems no 
escape from the conclusion that his offer was 
based on the expectation that he would re- 
ceive almost as a gift a share in an enter- 
prise dependent for its value on legislation 
in which he had taken part. Mr. Blaine’s 
defence in the of this transaction con- 
sisted at first of a denial that he had ever 
had any transaction with the road at all, 
but he afterwards rested on the fact that he 
had no pecuniary interest in the transfer, and 
that it was never actually made; yet, though 
this might be a defence to suit against him for 
a conspiracy to defraud purchasers of the stock, 
it does not affect in any way the nature of 
the offer. His relations with Warren Fisher 
were, in 1870, as appeared from the evidence, 
such that any favor done the latter, or gift 
presented to him, had a direct pecuniary 


case 


value.” 

The letter shows, too, that he had actually 
been in pursuit of an interest in the road a 
year previously, had failed to acquire it, and 
that in the interval additional legislation for 
the benefit of the Company bad taken place. 

The charge of having obtained the letters 
from Mulligan by pledging his word of honor 
to return them, and then breaking his pledge, 
Mr. Phelps, we take it for granted, tacitly con- 
fesses on his friend’s behalf ; so that no more 
need be said about it, except that we are sure 
that there are enough voters who feel strongly 
about it to make it certain that no man whohas 
figured in such a transaction shall ever sit in 
Wasbington’s chair. On the other points 
discussed by Mr. Phelps he has nothing new 
to offer, except that he does not agree with 
the Nation. We may add that we be- 
lieve Mr. Blaine’s railroad transactions have 
no further interest for the public, and we do 
not mean to return to them. What gave us 
or anybody any interest in them was the 
chance of bis being nominated for the Presi- 
dency—which has now, we believe, passed 
away. 


MR, THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S 
CAREER. 
Mr. THEODORE RooseEveE tt is still a young 
man, who has been but a short time in politics, 
and whose hold on public opinion of course 
still wants the final and biading stamp which 
nothing but prolonged trial in a variety of 
situations ever gives. He may sull lose his 
hold on popular confidence through great 
mistakes. It may turn out that his mo- 
ral and intellectual qualities fit him bet- 
ter for strife and struggle than for assured 
success. We do not ourselves look for any of 
these things, but we admit that it is open to 
any critic to expect them without being consid- 
ered captious or pessimistic. Whether they are 
true or false is, however, of little consequence 
for our present purpose. We mention them 


merely for the purpose of showing that in 
using him as an illustration we are fully aware 
that his career is not complete, and has not 
been subjected to the final tests. 





What is it that bis success thus far indi- 


cates ? It indicates, in our opinion, in a very 
striking way, that the term “politics” is re- 
turning to its original meaning—the manage- 
ment of public affairs, as distinguished from 
the working of the nominating machinery. 
At the close of the war the South—that is, a 
distant region of which the people of the 
North had little knowledge, and whose 
condition their opinions could do but 
little to affect either for good or evil— 
became for a number of years the sole 
bone of contention in national politics. 
This, combined with the continued smoulder- 
ing of the passions of the strife, put all 
home questions in abeyance, and converted 
politics into a simple scramble for office; ele- 
valing the successful caucus managers into the 
rank once occupied by statesmen. The old- 
fashioned type of leader, like Silas Wright, 
Seward, and Marcy, in this State; Webster and 
Sumner in Massachusetts, and Clay and Cal- 
houn, and even Davis and Benjamin, at the 
South—that is, men who obtained prominence 
and maintained it through the ideas which 
they held and advocated, and the great lines of 
public policy with which they were identified— 
seemed between 1865 and 1880 to have passed 
completely away. A new kird of politician, of 
which we may use Mr. Conkling, of this State, 
as an illustration, came on the stage, and took 
complete possession of it. Mr. Conkling, for 
instance, came into public life in his early 
youth simply as a skilful manager of local 
caucuses, then of district, and then of State 
conventions. He knew how to wheedle, and 
coax, and convince, and terrify the smaller 
tribe of politicians inio doisg his willin the 
various stages of that monster growth of 
nominating machinery which is the strangest, 
most puzzling political product of the day, 
and the one of which the future is hardest 
to predict. Through these arts, and these 
only, without even an affectation of interest in 
great public questions, without any pretence 
of devotion to ideas, or of concern about legis- 
lation or responsibility for it, he rose rapidly 
under the new régime to be the leader of his 
party in this State, and he was for some 
time the most potent influence in the 
Administration at Washington. For men 
to whom questions, ideas, measures were 
the chief concern, who sought to em- 
body in laws long-planned schemes of 
public improvement, he used at that time 
hardly to conceal his contempt. They were 
visionaries, doctrinaires, molly-coddles, pe- 
dants. In a convention managed by him, 
they furnished subjects of ill-concealed 
amusement to his followers. What he thought 
upon the great topics of the day—and some of 
them were among the most serious topics of our 
time—nobody knew and apparently nobody 
cared. He made no speeches about them, 
wrote no articles, and affected no sort of inte- 
rest in them. 

Moreover, he of course furnished a model 
to the generation of young politicians who 
came afterhim. He set the fashion, not only 
for the young fellows like himself who began 
to dabble in politics in the country towns, 
but to the young ‘“ gentlemen” in this and 
other cities who thought they would like to 
be State legislators, or Senators, or foreign 





ministers, Several went up to Albany from 
New York during his reign, and, if they stuck 
to their work, rapidly began to be ‘‘practi- 
cal,” and sneer at the ‘‘reformers,” and af- 
fect eontempt for people who did not know 
how to ‘‘fix” primaries and make “ deals,” 
or to ‘‘knife” opponents, and who yet 
presumed to talk politics and complain of 
the use of the public service as spoils 
In fact, indifference to public affairs, and 
scorn for men who wished to improve any- 
thing, and profound respect for successful 
wirepulling and secret management, became 
the note of the new school. It was most 
visible in New York, but it spread to other 
States. 

Conkling fell through the gradual growth 
of a healthier public sentiment as much as 
through his own folly. But for the revival of 
popular interest in public affairs, the state of 
things which drove him into his final blunder 
would not have grown up. And he is to-day 
in his retirement a far more impressive iilus- 
tration of the effects of the system under 
which he rose than he ever was while in 
power. Under the old régime, in which the 
leaders were men of ideas and policy, a politi- 
cian who filled so conspicuous a position as he 
filled in this State for so many years, could 
not suddenly drop into insignificance and ob- 
scurity. He would remain identified in men’s 
minds with great causes, or plans,or measures. 
His advice would still be sought; his speeches 
would be remembered and quoted. He would 
have a large body of followers who would 
see in his return to public life the best 
possible expression of their own hopes 
and aspirations about public affairs. But 
of Conkling’s political greatness literally no- 
thing remains but what he calls ‘‘ the chalk- 
mark of captain on his brow.” What he 
thinks or ever thought, says or ever said, 
about war or peace, currency, trade, foreign 
affairs, State rights or wrongs, nobody re- 
members and nobody cares, When he lest his 
hold of the patronage there was nothing left 
of him. 

Now, the fact that the most successful young 
politician of our day, Mr. Roosevelt, should 
have achieved his success in a manner so dif- 
ferent—that is, by a complete return to the arts 
by which all the earlier statesmen rose into 
power—is certainly one of the most hopeful 
signs of the times. He has achieved all the 
distinction he possesses by untiring devo- 
tion to questions. He bas occupied himself 
with legislation, embodying the ideas of 
that portion of the American people who, 
in the long run, rule the country— 
the portion which believes in making the 
world better by effort, and is not satisfied 
with ‘‘harmony” over the offices. He has 
not been discouraged or daunted by the sneers 
of “the boys.” He has not sought cheap 
success and popularity with the professionals, 
by sneering at the kickers and grumblers; and 
he has resolutely occupied himself, day in and 
day out, first, last, aud all the time, with pub- 
lic business. The result is, that in three or 
four years he finds himself the most pow- 
erful man in a Convention made up largely 
of these very professionals, and finds that 
his equipment is, after all, even for the 
work of management, the best that a 
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young man in our day can have. The lessou 
for young men, and especially for young men 
leisure, who wish to ‘‘ go into politics,” 
is very instructive, and they will wisely 
take a note of it. The times have changed 
and are changing, and they will do weil to 
change with them. 


of 


PROHIBITION WITHOUT COMPEN.- 
SATION. 

Now that the Iowa Legislature bas passed a 
law probibiting the manufacture and sale of all 
intoxicating liquors, including ale, wine, and 
beer, and prescribed severe penalties for vio- 
lation of the act, some interesting questions 
are raised. 
a State, in the exercise of its authority to make 
police regulations, the legal right to in- 
terfere with property interests vested un- 
der a pretxisting and different law? Can 
it, for instance (as has been attempted in 
lowa), after having encouraged the invest- 
ment of capital in the manufacture of wine 
and beer, turn short round, and, witbout mak- 
ing compensation to those whose property is 
either wholly destroyed or greatly depreciated 
in value by the change, declare such manufac- 
ture (with the attendant sale of the manufac- 
tured product) to be illegal? 

The Constitution of the State of lowa pro- 
vides : 

1 (Sec. 9, Bill of Rights). ‘‘ No person shall 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law.” 

2 (Sec. 18, Billof Rights). ‘ Private pro- 
perty shall not be taken for publie use with- 
out just compensation first being made, or se- 
cured to be made, to the owner tbereof.” 

3 (Sec. 21, Bill of Rights). ‘‘ No bill of at- 


such a constitutional provision. 


One of them is this: How far bas | 


| ing drinks, with a sclitary exception, 
| 


| 
| 


| cf 


tainder, or ex-post-facto law, or law impairing 


the obligations of 
passed.” 

The last two of the foregoing provisions 
protect vested interests in two ways; first, by 
forbidding the unjust conversion of private 
property to public uses, and second, by for 
bidding absolutely and at all events the in- 
fraction of any obligations created by ccntract. 
sut they do not rcach the case which has arisen 
in Iowa. They do not forbid the State pass 
ing, if it choose, a Jaw prchibiting the manu 
facture and sale of liquors, the practical effect 
of which is to confiscate a vast amount of pri- 
vate property. For such a law does not seck 
to convert the property thus taken to public 
uses, nor does it impair the obligations of 
apy contract under which such property has 
been beld. The first constitutional provision 
quoted goes further than the last two. It 
might be supposed to reach the case which 
ha: arisen in Iowa. This, however, bas been 
denied by the Iowa Supreme Court iv Santo 
et al. vs. Towa (vol. i. Iowa Reps., p. 164). 

3ut vested interests are also protected by 
the Constitution of the United States. That 
instrument provides: 

1(Sec 10 Art. 1). ‘No State shall pass any 
bill of attainder, ex-post-facto law, or law im- 
pairing the obligations of contracts.” 

2(Vth Amendment). ‘‘No person shall be 


contracts, shall ever be 


deprived of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law; nor sball private pre percy 
be taken for public use without just compen- 
sation,” 


3 (Sec. 1 XIVth Amendmen!). ‘No State 
shall deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law. 

This last provision of the Federal Constitu 
tion, it will be observed, is identical with 
that provision of the Iowa State Consiitution 
which the Supreme Court of Iowa has held 
not to forbid the passage by that State of a 
prohibitory liquor law affecting vested prop- 
erty interests. Let us take the sense of sev 
eral of the present members of the Supreme 
Court of the United States on the effect of 
Says Justice 
Miller, in Bartemeyer vs. Iowa, 18 Wall., 129 
(a case not decided on the point discussed in 
the following dicta, however): ** The weight 
of authority is overwhelming that no such 
immunity has heretofore existed as would 
prevent State Legislatures from regulating, 
and even prohibiting, the traffic in intoxicat 
That 
exception is the case of a laie operating so rigid 
ly on property in existence at the time of tts pas 
ws sale, as ¢. 
amount to depriving the owner of his property 
A singie case, that of Wynehamer vs. The 
People (8 Kernan R.), bas beld that, as to 
such property, the statute would be void for 
that reason.” Justice Bradley also remarks 
in the same case: ‘* No one has ever doubted 
that a Legislature may prohibit the vending 


sage, absolutely prohibiting 


| of articles deemed injurious to the safety of 


society, provided tt does not interfere 
vested rights of property. When such rights 
stand inthe way of the public good, 
can be removed by awarding compensation t 


And finally, in the same case 


they 


the owner.” 


| Justice Field says: ‘‘I have no doubt 
the power of the State to regulate 
sale of intoxicating liquors, whe s 
regulation does not amount to the destr 


the right them. The right of 
wg 
property in an article involves the power to 


of prope rty 7 


sell and dispose of such article as well as to 


use andenjoy it. Avy act which de that 


lares tha 


| the owner shall neitber sell it nor dispose of 





it, nor use and enjoy it, confisea 


tng him of his property without due process of 


law. Against such arbitrary legislation by apy 
State, the Fourteenth Amendment affords pro 
tection.” It therefore, 
arguments of Justices Mill r 
Field, in Bartemeyer vs 

any case growing of the recett prohi 
bitory enactment of the lowa Legislature 
prevail with the courtof which they are mem 


seems that. if 
Bradley, and 
lowa, should, in 


out 


bers, an open tale of a glass of wine or beer in 
existence at the time of such enactment 
after the Fourth of July next, the 

which probibition takes effect in lows, would 


on or 


day on 


not be il'egal, but that the statute prohibiting 
it would be unconstitutional and void 
LITERARY CENTRES. 

THe death of Mr. T. G. App'teton has at 
tracted attention again tothe condi’ion of Bos 
ton as a ‘literary centre,” a subject on which 
the New England newspapers have published 
within 3 year or so several articles. In these 
the fact of Mr. Weggz would bave 
called the decline and fall-off of that city 
bas been admiit«d, ana various attempts made 
to explain it. One theory advanced is, tbat in 


what 












& growing country like the United States it 


any more an th ntr f poy 
should remain th 

& generation ago, it may fairly Xi 
be found in New York now 


haps, in Chica or Kansas City, or Omaha 


The ditheulty with 1 eX \ 
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hearted = y aw 
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Mpliav that will W 
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mages of \ 
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is si v ber unsferred from) Dostor 
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Another theorv is the f we are 
£ r iv« ( TV ¢ ré Vv me 
After all, what does a I ours Want 
with such centres It was ry well to 
start literurv centres he ante road d 
telegraph umes, when New York was as far 
fr Bosion as Londen was from it be 
fore there wasa cable. But now every literary 
man makes his own cen're, and fer the rea) 
lover of letters, whether he be in Oshkosh ar 


the social and commercial capital of the conti 
nent, be muy still do the work tbatis ‘‘in bim,” 


as the lat Mr. Carlvle would have said, quietly 


and bumbly and faithfully, without secking 
earthly reward. This is undoubtedly a very 
poble and inspiring view of the subject, and 
bas been embodied im a si rrpg poem of 


Browning's, adapted to any latitude or period, 
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celebrating the unselfish life-long devotion of 
its hero to the interesting problems, if we re- 
member right, presented by the Greek par- 
ticle Se, and the well-known verbs in uw, which 
even Mr. Charles Francis Adams, jr., does 
not wish to snatch from any one willing to 
devote time to them as an elective. 

This is really an altogether new view of the 
whole subject. The development of purely 
individual literary centres is novel, and, of 
course, explains the decline of corporate or 
municipal literary centres like Boston. There 
is, for instance, Joaquin Miller, the poet of 
the Sierras. His poetry does not belong to 
any school or fashion, and would be just 
the same whether it was written in a hall 
New 


bed-room in 


The Nation. 


prising, and monstrous than his immediate 
predecessors. 


THE PLAYWRIGHT’S ART. 


THE system of symposia has spread to Belgium. 
The Revue Politique publishes a causerie deliv- 


| ered at Brussels by M. Abraham Dreyfus, 


“Comment se fait une piéce de théatre?” It is 
a very bright causerie, but it is rendered much 
brighter by letters from Dumas, Augier, Sar- 
dou, Labiche, Legouvé, Doucet, Gondinet, Ban- 
ville, d’Ennery, Zola, Pailleron. M. Dreyfus 
had the happy thought of getting these drama- 


| tists to write his lecture for him; but he fur- 
| nished his partin skilful introductions, ingenious 


York, a two-pair back | 


in London, or a cave in the Rocky Moun- | 
| sult of it all must have been that the audience 


tains. It does not resemble the Lake 
school, nor the Emersonian, nor the verse of 
Longfellow, and we are confident that if it 
did, Mr. Miller would at once change it. In 
the same way there is Walt Whitman, the dis- 
coverer of the great truth that there is no dif- 
ference between virtue and vice, between the 
pure and the filthy, the beautiful and the ugly, 
prose and verse, but that these are all dif- 
ferent and equally interesting manifestations 
of the Ego of the poet, the Bard Walt himself. 
There is the Sweet Singer of Michigan, who 
has shown that neither rhyme, nor metre, nor 
sense, is essential to poetry. She lives in 
Michigan. Michigan is not a literary centre, 
but she is. Zola is an almost perfect instance 
of an individual literary centre. He teaches 
us, not that there is no difference between 
virtue and vice, or the beautiful and the 
ugly, the foul and the ‘pure, but that the 
secret of art ‘‘small profits and quick 
sales,” as they sayin dry geods, and that 
the artist makes himself notorious most 
easily by a careful delineation of the disgust- 
ing. Zola, it is true, isa Parisian, but he does 
not represent Paris as a centre of literature 
in the way that Balzac or Victor Hugo once 
did. He represents Zola, and is his own lite- 
rary centre, 

If it is the principle of the individual literary 
centre which is now beginning to establish 
itself, it is capable of indefinite extension, 
limited in fact only by the ingenuity, origi- 
nality, or eccentricity, or what the old fash 
ioned literary set call the ‘‘conscience,” of the 
centres themselves. One may spring up to- 
morrow in Albany, or Gowanus, or apy other 
unexpected place. The Queen of England has, 
in the seclusion and entirely unliterary atmos- 
phere of Windsor Castle, and under the in- 
spiration of the society of an entirely unedu- 
cated Scotch gillie, written one of the most 
popular books of the day, in which she shows 
what use may be made, by any one who 


is 





knows how, of the flat and uninteresting | 


in literature, and what a mistake it is to ima- 
gine that successful authorship is pecessa- 
rily contined to those who have anything to 
say. If this view of the future of literature 
is correct, it shows how foolish it would be 
for the Bostonians to repine over the decline 
of Boston as a literarycentre. The field here- 


after will be world-wide, and each strange 
new centre will attract the attention of the 
whole of it until it is diverted by the appear- 
ance of some one even more delightful, sur- 








transitions, and neat compliments, treating 
them as a good presiding officer treats the after- 
dinner speakers at some banquet. But the re- 


know no more how to compose a good play than 
before, 

M. Augier had protested that he did not know 
how his plays were composed,and when asked if he 
did not make his own pieces, replied, ‘‘ Certainly 
not, they make themselves.” Nevertheless, in 
his letter he gives two processes, the first the 
same rule tbat the old sergeant gave to the con- 
script for forging cannon: to take a hole and 
put brass around it; the second just tne oppo- 
site: to take brass and puta hole through the cen- 
tre. The hvlein cannonis called l'Gme; the same 
name may do for a dramatic work. This ad- 
vice, which to the frivolous might seem trifling, 
is to M. Dreyfus full of deep meaning. There 
are plenty ot dramatic pieces made of no- 
thing, of emptiness, which is covered with some- 
thing sounding and brilliant. Such pieces, well 
put upon the stage, with showy scenery and 
costly toilettes, bave a great success and last for 
a time; and this, as it is the easiest, is the most 
usual method. The other, which is the best, is 
to take some solid material, that is, a strong 
idea, and give it dramatic life, to put an @dme 
into the brass. Such, flatteringly avers M. 
Dreyfus, is the process by which M. Augier'’s 
pieces are constructed. Augier does, by the 
way, quote one other recipe from a friend—Im- 
bue your last act with sweet tears, and scatter 
sparkles of wit over the other four—which is use- 
ful advice for those who have wit and tears at 
command; those who have not may reflect upon 
the recipe, First catch your hare. M. Dumas’s 
letter is longer, but it ends in the same avowal: 
he does not know how playsare written. One 
day he asked his father, who said, ‘‘ [t’s a very 
simple matter—the first act clear, the second act 
short, the whole interesting”; which advice, like 
the other, is excellent to those who know how 
to follow it, but the playwright is born, not 
made, either by others or himself. One might 
as well ask Romeo how he went to work to love 
Juliet and to be leved by ber. 

Sardou writes that every one has his own 
method, and that the only invariable rule that 
he can suggest is, that one must know where be 
wants to go and how to get there. Labiche en- 
ters more into detail. When be basn’t an idea, 
he says, be bites his nails and calls upon Provi- 
dence. 


Paes P 
' biche must have always enjoyed a perfect di- 





If he has an idea he still calls upon | 


Providence, but with less fervor, because he | 


thinks he can do without its assistance. He 
then draws up the plan, scene by scene, of the 


whole piece from beginning to end. Then he 


goes over it most carefully, inquiring what pur- 
pose each scene serves, whether it introduces or 


develops a character or a situation, whether it | 


helps forward the action. 
ing all the time. If it lags, the public yawn; if 
it halts, they hiss. 


piece, ope must Fave a good digestion. M. La- 


Finally, to make a lively | 


A play must be go- | 


gestion. 

M. Legouvé also is practical. He insists on 
the distinction between a romance, which one 
may begin without any idea how it is to come 
out, and a play, which must have a definite 
plan—which, therefore, must be begun at the 
end. Walter Scott conceived his characters 
and sketched a situation, and then let the story 
work itself out as it would. Eugéne Sue de- 
clared that a plan would put fetters on his 
imagination ; if be was to surprise bis public, 
he must be surprised bimself. He often got his 
characters at the end of a part into an inextrica- 
ble tangle, without the least idea how he was to 
get them out. George Sand only needed a 
thought, a phrase, a scene to set her going. 
But Scribe, the Dumases, Augier, Labiche, Sar- 
dou know exactly where they sball land before 
they set out on their journey. This same belief 
in the importance of a plan appears in the let- 
ters of Sardou and Labiche. Still, Legouvé al- 
lows that there are unplanned chefs-d’@uvre, and 
that an author who really had some talent— 
Molitre—owed his dénouements in large mea- 
sure to fortune. 

M. Doucet lays the chief stresson following the 
fashion. To-day, he says, the ‘‘ Misantbrope” 
would run a great risk of being rejected by a 
manager; and if by chance it was played (for 
the first time) it would have a very moderate 
success, The treasurer would soon demand that 
it should be replaced by ‘‘ L’Ami Fritz.” Where- 
upon, killing two birds with a single stone, M. 
Dreyfus protests that ‘*‘ L’Ami Fritz” is a very 
good comedy or idyl, and that M. Doucet’s 
‘Les Ennemis de la Maison,” produced thirty- 
four years ago, has not yet been driven from 
the boards by fashion. M. Gondinet tries the 
modest vein. When he gets an idea for a play 
he does not ask whether he can make a chef- 
@eeurre of it, but only whether the subject will 
be amusing to treat. A little pleasure now is 
more to him than a bust even of marble after he 
is dead. Théodore de Banville’s reply is what 
might be expected of a poet. M. Dreyfus’s 
question, he says, is really double: 1, how to 
write a play that sball succeed and bring ina 
good deal of money; and 2, how to compose a 
really good drama, that shall have some chance 
of lasting. To the first question he answers, No- 
body knows; for if the process were known, all 
the theatres would make six thousand francs 
every evening. To the second his reply is, Have 
genius; there is no other way. In art, talent is 
nothing, genius is everything. And then he 
ends with a fling at Scribe; he would not be Thé- 
odore de Banville if be did not have his fling at 
Scribe. 

M. de Banville’s advice, ‘‘ Have genius,” is not 
always easy to follow. M. d’Eonery’s is not 
much easier. It is: Take an interesting idea, a 
subject neither too new nor too old, neither too 
original nor too commonplace. so as to avoid 
displeasing both the vuigar and the refined. 
Zola writes that he is out of the running; he has 
harnessed himself to a novel (* Les Rougon- Mac- 
quert’) which will take the rest of his life; he 
shal] bardly get back to the dissipation of the- 
atrical writing before extreme old age. But if 
he ever does, he shall try to have his plays less 
artificial in plan than is the modern custom. 
Mohére’s comedies are of very simple construc- 
tion, almost too simple, whereas Scribe’s (poor 
Scribe!) are articles de Paris, fearfully and 
wonderfully made. Finally, M. Pailleron closes 
the long list by avowing, like Dumas and Au- 
gier and Sardou and Banville, that he does not 
know, that nobody knows—the successful author 
least of all, And the proof is that he may write 
a play and be perfectly sure of it, the manager 
may accept it (though a manager myst from 
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experience be a sceptic and by interest ought to 
be), the actors will like it when itis read to them 
(at least will like their own parts, which is all 
that they listen to), the rehearsals will go off 
well, the dress rebearsal especially, and yet at 
the first performance, though the public is now- 
adays substantially the same as at a@ dress re- 
hearsal, the piece may fall flat. Talent, skill, 
experience are a}l very well—to some unknown 
extent and in some unknown proportions they 
are necessary; but there is something else in it, 
something demonic, mysterious. After all, M. 
Pailleron is bere simply repeating the testimony 
of all ages in regard to works of art. And the 
other letter-writers, practised playwrights in 
the city where the best plays in the world are 
made, men who ougbt to know if any one could 
know, all substantially agree with bim. When 
women l2arn to be graceful by studying Peirce’s 
‘Curves and Functions,’ when horses are taught 
to run and leap Ly showing them Muybridge’s 
photographs, and birds get hints in flying trom 
Marey’s ‘Aerial Locomotion,’ then tbe art of 
writing plays may be part of the instruction in 
the common schools, and the theatre will please 
the Universalists, for no play will be damned. 


PLASTER CASTS FOR MUSEUMS. 
Tue four chief German-speaking capital cities 
are all known as “‘art-centres,” but only one of 
the four is rich in original works of classic sculp- 
ture. That one is, of course, Munich, rauking 
sixth among the cities of Europe in this respect, 
or after London, Athens, Rome, Paris, and Na- 
ples. The other three cities of German race, 
Berlin, Dresden, and Vienna, to make up for 
their comparative poverty in this respect, and 
Munich to compiete and illustrate its posses- 
sions, have organized large museums of repro- 
ductions, of which the Berlin collection is by 
far the richest, the Dresden one the best lighted 
and best shown, the Vienna one somewhat less 
extensive than that at Dresden, but growing 
fast, and, if room is to be had for it in the newly 
built museum building, or elsewhere, likely to 
equal Berlin very scon. The Munich collection 
of plasters is also extensive, but so badly housed 
in dim and crowded little rooms off the Hof- 
garten, that it is hard to study. It appears to 
be considered as an incomplete and unorganized 
museum, for it is open only twice, or perhaps 
only once, a week, and although for marks and 
pfennigs the custodian will meet you there as 
often as you like, you bave still to find him and 
make your appointment; so, no more of the Mu- 
nich Museum von Gupsabgiissen. 

The Museum der Gypsabgiisse at Vienna, be- 
longs to the Imperial and Royal Academy of 
Plastic Art, and is perhaps the only one belong- 
ing to an art-school which comes within the 
compass of cur inquiry, as being general in its 
nature, historical, comparative, and not con- 
fined to the developed and elaborated art which 
is supposed alone to be good for pupils to study. 
It is especially noticeable for the admirable care 
and good taste which have presided over it. The 
600 pieces which compose it have been carefully 
chosen from among the 3,000,* more or 
which are above ground and of importance 
enough to be reproduced for such a purpose. If 
the whole ground floor of the Academy building, 
or if, still better, more spacious and roomy 
quarters elsewhere could be had for it, a slight 
annual expenditure—4,000 guiden a year for 
twenty years—would make it equal to that of 
Berlin in extent, and perhaps superior in choice 


* Classical sculpture only is under consideration here 
A nove affords also the Db st means of explaining thata 
long frieze is here taken as not one but many pieces 
the Parthenon frieze, ¢. g.. though bearing only the one 
number, 32, in the Vienna catalogue, consists really of 
about one handred slabs, and is so numbered at Berlin 
and so considered here. 
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and arrangement. There is an intelligent little 
catal gue, or rather a guide, for it is not com 
plete, and leaves unmentioned the less impor 
tant pieces and calls itself only a Fiihrer; but it 
is good and instructive. The Munich pampbiet 
is a mere numbered list. 

The Dresden Royal Museum of Plaster Casts 
has a catalogue somewhat fuller and more popu 
lar in character, with quotations and critical 
remarks, but having the fault of too great un 
evenness in its descriptions, devoting a page to 
one statue and passing the next with a mere 
mention, not stating even the place where the 
original was found or the museum in which it 
is housed. The collection itself 
pieces (classic art alone). Varied and tine 
is, it is open to the suspicion of being 
fully selected than it should have been 
are too many Roman inferior copies of tine: 
Greek originals, and too many much-restored 
ornaments of palace galleries. But it is a capi 
tal museum for study. 
fords it an ample series of halls, open and airy 
for the most part, and abundantiy bgbted. The 
Barokstyl in which it is built has the good trait 


numbers SUU 
as it 
less care 


there 


The Zwinger Palace af 


of allowing, and in fact demanding, huge open 
ings, and even the ideal museum of the future 
can hardly be expected to give a larger percent 
age of glass-surface. 

We come now tothe capital of the Empire, 
and it is worth noticing what has been done 
and what is doing to make of Berlin a metropo 
lis of intelligence, 
have been laughed at for being in too much of 
a hurry to claim all sorts of superiorities as the 
immediate concomitants of military supremacy 
one critic having discovered that *‘ Faust” is a 
greater drama than any of Shakspere’s, and a 
legion of them being busy in trying to 
German plastic and grapbic art into the front 
rank, 
but it may be better worth our while to 


The German imperialists 


shove 


No harm in laughing at those vagaries, 
OservVe 
what has actually been done toward intellectual 
supremacy; and it is a fact that Berlin is to-day 
the best place in the world to study classic sculp 
ture. For everything is there. 
the Olympia excavations are arranged and dis 
played at full; the Pergamon marbles, with 
their strange revelations of 
spirit in art, are to be seen nowhere else 
Europe ; the old museum 
ascore or two of original 
are two or three of first-rate importance : and, 
finaliy, the new museum displays the finest 
lection of casts from the antique in the world 
1,400 pieces. If to these we add the Olympia 
collection, we sha!!] have more than 1, pieces 
If to both we add the sculptured slabs from Per- 
gamon, it will appear that at Berlin the stu 


The results of 


the later Greek 


contains, besides these 


antiques, among which 


jent 


can see and examine two-thirds of all the most 


important classical sculpture above ground. In 
deed, the pieces that still lack are rather 
doubles of what is here, than entirely inde 


pendent and otherwise unrepresented designs, 
The desirability of having also these replicas 
no student will dispute; moreover, every stu 
dent will have some favorite bas-relief (like fifty 
at Athens), some Greek marble bead (like two at 
Brescia), some bit of archaism at Constantino 
ple or some out-of the-way town, or in private 
hand—all 

But practically this combined museum of 
sculpture may be accepted as complete ; 


f which may be wanting at Rerlin 
Classic 
as suffi 
cient for purposes of stuiy, up to the point 
where the student, giving up his life to it, starts 


to visit the shrines themselves 


The authors of the general Guideto the Berlin 
museums (‘ Fubrer durch die Museen’) are very 
mild-spoken about the collection of caste. Naivels 
they say that it is ‘‘difficult to get together 
quickly a collection of original sculptures with 
limited means,” and remind themselves and the 





reader that the best (they might have said the 


i) pieces of ancient sculpt are ‘in festen 


Handen"; not for Ap 


urge that ‘‘even if a part of 


ure 


sale ally, they 


getic 


the full impression 
of a plastic ial must be Wanting in a cast of 


it; even if the 
perfect 
jured, Vet is th 


f by ini 
care and preservation, sbould be tn 
opportunity of closely 

paring scattered masterpioces even int 
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assurediy be a better arrange 
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sat ¢ liection of casts is essentially in 


ferior to a collection of marbles and bronzes ? 


er first 


the second question, 


interested 


iet us see 
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form, 


what competent and judges think 


pilaster of Paris as a medium for plastic 


W hat is the material in which all the important 
works of m 
The 


wiern sculpture are first exhibited ? 
f sculpture is obvicusly the 
{ Phe 
that scl I's chosen place of exhibition and tri 


French sct 


in existence, annual Salon is 


7 
umph. 1 


and bits 


here are shown not only the portraits, 
of domestic sentiment, but also 
the great designs for the exterior decoration of 
public builcings, the Government commissions, 
Mr. Bartholdi’s “ Lion 
of Belfort stretched its gigantic lengtb along 
* Jardin” in Mr. Chapu's 
monument to Berryer stood there in 1877; Mr, 
Dubois's monument to General Lamoriciére waa 
shown there, one statue atatime, No more im- 
portant works of modern sculpture could be 


the national monuments. 


1S7s ; 


one end of the 
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named tban these. And in what material is it 
that the sculptors embody their thoughts when 
first given to the public, and to the judges who 
award medals and tbe marks of all that social 
and professional success for which sculptors 
strive? It is plaster of Paris. Nine times out 
of ten, the first exposition of a work of plastic 
art is in plaster; or, to leave the annual exbibi- 
tions and to pass over the newly-founded tri- 
ennial Salon, the show of sculpture in the 
Champ-de-Mars in 1878, when the pick of ten 
years’ work was brought together, and a sculp- 


ture gallery was made up such as gave one new | 

: | 
ideas and new hopes of modern art, the exhibited | 
| every case, to be sure that the cast is well made. 


works were generally in plaster. And Jet us 
hear the archeologists, the professors, the cham- 
pions of exactuess, and the students of the an- 
tique ; what did they, in their late favorite and 
most serious undertaking, get for their efforts ¢ 
What did Berlin receive for the thousands of 
marks spent in uucoveriog Olympia and in se- 
curing the precious marbles for Greece? Plas- 
ter casts—nothing but plaster casts, photo- 
graphs, and glory! The long gallery built on 
the foundations of the never built new cathe- 
dral at Berlin, where once were the Cornelius 
cartoons, is filled now with the Olympia sculp- 
tures, in plaster. The pediment sculptures are 
given twice—once above, in a full size model of 
the pediments themselves, and once below, on 
tables, each statue beneath its double in the 
architectural frame above. On the walis are 
the metopes, on brackets the more interesting 
heads, at one end of the gallery the Nike and 
the Hermes of Praxiteles. Nowhere else can 
the Olympia finds be judged aright ; and these 
casts are, by the original agreement, all that 
Germany gets for her money, except some tri- 
fling monopoly of photographing for a limited 
time. 

If, then, the Berlin people are satisfied with 
their plasters, and if modern sculptors stake 
their reputation upon casts, the common Awmeri- 
can contempt for them is somehow a mistake. 
So far as this prejudice is caused by the cheap- 
ness of casts, or by the daily appearance of poor 
copies of ‘poor originals, misleading the unin- 
structed into buying what they suppose to be 
works of art, so far it is absurd: one might as 
reasonably dislike marble because our ceme- 
teries contain such very dreadful things in that 
material. But to our first question: What are 
the shortcomings of plaster as a medium for 
plestic form? The chief one is the opaque, dead 
whiteness of plaster when new, so inferior in 
beauty to the lustrous, crystalline, slightly 
translucid surface of marble. In marble, even 
the whitest and most uniform, there are slight, 
untraceable differences in color and in the re- 
flection of light from its surface, which slight 
variety becomes more marked as the marble is 
exposed to the air. In the case of bronze, the 
effect of time is far greater. Now, plaster casts 
can be colored (of tbe advisability of that, by 
and by); but it is evident that however much 
we may wish for a material with all the advan- 
tages of gypsum and a more beautiful surface, 
this fault is not an essential one. The work of 
art remains in all respects the same, in the plas- 
ter asin the marble. Every quality which the 
sculptor gave his original is independent of the 
more or less perfect whiteness, the greater or 
less brilliancy of surface of the medium. We 
cannot imagine a sculptor altering his modelling 
even in the slightest aegree to accommodate it- 
self to snow-white plaster, or to marble of any 
ordinary kind, or any other white material of 
tenacity and hardness sufficient. 

Now, as regards accuracy of reproduction in 
form, plaster of Paris keeps its place as the best 
material for common use. The workmen tell us 


that it swells very slightly just before setting, 


| 
| 
| 





and then shrinks again, either exactly to its 


original volume or a trifle more, according to | 


the quality of the material, Tbe expansion 1s so 
slight that the mere tying of a string around the 
filled mould prevents its bursting; the ultimate 
sbrinkage is so slight that the mould is only just 
released by the cast. Every one knows how 
sbarp and exact a sealing-wax impression of a 
seal may be made; but antiquarians generally 
prefer a plaster to a wax ia pression of an in- 
taglio inscription or head for purposes of study. 

We reach the conclusion,tben, that a thorough- 
ly well made plaster cast is the best reproduc- 
tion of any work of sculpture. It remains, in 


There are good workmen in the cities where the 
great museums are, and really extraordinary 
skill is shown by them in making and putting up 
casts of the largest and most complicated works 
of art. The writer has watched, for days to- 
gether, the process of taking these casts,and with 
wonder at the skill and readiness displayed, In 
the case, for instance,of the carved walnut stalls 
and canopies of Amiens, than which work can 
hardly be imagined by man more elaborate and 
more delicate, with its population of statuettes, 
its delicate relief sculpture, and tbe elegant 
pierced canopies high overhead, workmen were 
busied in the spring of 1882 in making a cast of 
three of the bays together. This is now put up 
in the Trocadero museum of comparative sculp- 
ture, and wonderful it is as a piece of clever 
workmanship. Still, in all the casts, even of the 
best workmen, there is one fault which constant- 
ly appears, aud a bad one: it is the inaccurate 
placing of adjacent moulds, so that the surface 
of oue piece of the plaster cast given by one 
mould is not precisely continuous with the sur- 
face of the next piece, efter the whole is put to- 
gether. The smooth rouvding of a thigh or 
a shoulder will then be wholly contradicted by 
such an interruption. Let the reader look atany 
cast in a studio or art-school, or in the shop of 
a maker of casts; the little projecting ridges 
show where there were joiuts between the 
moulds. Now, suppose oue of these ridges care 
fully and gradually scraped away, would the 
surface be perfectly continuous, the curves un- 
broken, witb no break or step? The casts com- 
monly for sale will not be found to bear this 
test very weil. 

The casts we commonly see, those covered a)l 
over with the little rid.e$, as above described, 
are made from plaster moulds. Casts are also 
taken from gelatine moulds, and these latter 
show no seams nor joints, for the gelatinve is so 
pliable that it can be turned almost inside out, 
and the most elaborate castings withdrawn from 
it without injury to the delicacy of the mou!d. 
This very phability, however, limits its practi- 
cal use. The gelatine mould has to be supported 
behind by a counter-mould of plaster. When 
the cast is made, the gelatine and cast are lifted 
together from the plaster backing ; the gelatine 
can then be opened, pulled otf, dragged away 
like a glove; and when a new cast is to be 
made, the gelatine mould is put back into its 
plaster noider, and, from its great elasticity, 
takes its proper form, within as well as without. 
This method of employ ment causes its use to be 
almost confined to bas-reliefs ; but statues have 
been moulded in gelatine, two moulds going to a 
statue, as if two reliefs without background 
should be put together, back to back. A cast 
of the elaborate marble pulpit of Santa Croce, 
in Florence, is for sale there, and the maker 
says it was made ip more tban sixty different 
moulds, ali of gelatine. Io such cases there are, 
of course, seaws and ridges ; but itis not hard 
to keep them where ttey are not very promi- 
nent, thanks to the flexibility of the gelatine, 

R, STURGIS, 
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A DEFENCE OF MR. BLAINE, 
To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 





Sir: Oa April 10 you made formal charges 
against James G. Blaine. They are the same 
which were made eight years ago, and which 
were, I think, at that time satisfactorily an- 
swered. Lest others, however, may, like your- 
self, have forgotten everyttiog except tbe mis- 
statements, you must permit me to remind 
you of the facts. I thivk I may claim some 
qualifications for the tssk. I bave long bad 
a close personal intimacy with Mr. Blaine, and 
duripg many years bave had that knowledge 
and care of bis moneyed interests which men 
absorbed in public affairs are not inapt to 
devolve upon friends who have bad fioancial 
training and experience. I do not see how 
one man could know another better than I 
know Mr. Blaine, aud he bas to-day my full con- 
fidence and warm regard. I am myself some- 
what known in the city of New York, and 
think I have some personal rank with you and 
your readers, Am I[ claiming too much in 
claiming tbat there is not one among you who 
would regard me as capable of an attempt to 
mislead the public in any way? With this per- 
sonal allusion—pardonable, if not demand:+d un- 
der the circumstances—I proceed to consider 
your charges. 

The first charge is really the one upon which 
all the others hinge, | give it in full and in 
your own language, only italicising some of your 
words, in order that my answer may be the 
clearer, You ray: 

**In the spring session of Congress in 1869, a 
bill was before tbe House of Representatives 
which sought to renew a land grant to the Litie 
Rock and Force Smith Kaiiroad of Arkarsas, 
in which some of Mr. Blaine’s friends were 
interested ; tbat an attempt to defeat it by 
an amendmeut was made, and was on the 
point of bring successful, and its promuters 
were in despair; that at tbis juncture, Mr. 
Biaine, being then Speaker of the House, sent 
a message to General Logen, to make the 
point ot order tbat the awendment was pot 
germane to the purposes of the biil; tbat this 
point of order was accordimgly raised avd 
promptlv sustained by Mr, Kiaine as Speaker, 
and tne bili was in this marner saved ; thut Mr. 
blaine wrote at once to the promoters culling 
attention t» the service he had rendered them, 
and finally, after some negotiations, secured 
from them, as a reward for it, bis aypoint- 
ment as selling agent of the bonds of the road, on 
commission, 1n Maine, and received a pumber of 
such bonds as his percentage ; that tbe leading 
feature of this transscticu appeared in to let- 
ters of bis afterward made public. cated re- 
spectively June 29 and October 4, 1869,” 

Your error is in the facts. Mr. Blaine’s friends 
were not connected with the Fort Smith and 
Little Rock Road at thetime of the passage of 
this bill. Those towhom you refer as his friends 
were Caldweil and Fisber. The bill passed in 
April, 1869. In Apri), 169, Mr. Bleine did not 
kvow that there was any sucb man as Calawell; 
aod Fisher, who was Mr. Blaine’s friend, aid not 
know tbat there was any such enterprise as the 
Little Rock Railroad in the world. The evidence 
of these assert.ons was before Congress, was un- 
contradicted, aud is within your reacb, On the 
29th of June, nearly eighty days after Congress 
bad adjourned, Mr. Blaine, from his home 
in Maine, wrote to Fisher, and spoke of 
Fisher's * offer to admit bim to a share in the 
new railroad enteprise.” Fisber bad introduced 
the subject to Mr. Blaine fur the first time a 
week before at the great music festival at Bos- 
ton. He to'd him there tbat Mr, Cald«eli, whom 
Mr. Blaine bad not yet seep, bad now ortained 
control of tbe enterprise ard bad iwvi'ed Fisher 
to join bim., At that time Fisher was a sugar 
refiner of considerable wealth in Boston, had 
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been a partner of Mr. Biaine’s brother in law, 
and througb bim had made Mr. Biaine's ac- 
quaintance. 
his letter was Fisher's offer to induce Caldwell, 
if he could, to let Mr. Blaine have a sbare in the 
bed rock of the enterprise. Mr. Fisher failed to 
do this, and Mr. Blaine never secured any inte- 


The offer Mr. Blaine refers toin | 


| 


rest in the building of the Fort Smith and Little 


Rock Railroad. 

What interest, then, did Mr. Blaire obtain ¢ 
An interest in the securities of the company. 
How ? By purchase, on the same terms as they 
were sold on the Boston market to all applicants; 
sold to Josiab Bardwell, to Elisba Atkins, and to 
other reputable merchants. He negotiated fyr 
a block of the sacurities, which were divided, as 
is usual in such enterprises, into three kinds, 
first-mortgage bonds, second mortgage bonds, 
and stock. The price, I think, was three for one. 
That is, the purchaser got first-mortgage bonds 
for bis money, and an equal amount of 
second-mortgage or land-grant bonds and of 
stock thrown in as tke basis of possible profit. 
I may be niistaken as to the price, but I think 
not. I went myself at this time into several 
adventures of the kind on that ratio, and have 
always understood that Senator Grimes and bis 
friends got their interests in the Burlingten and 
Missouri Road, a branch of the Union Pacific, 
on the same basis of three for one. It was the com- 
mon ratio in that era of speculation. Mr. Blaine 
conceived the idea that he might retain the se- 
cond-mortgage bonds as profit and sell the first 
mortgage bonds with the stock asa bonus. He 
believed the first-mortgage bonds were good, 
and he disposed of them to his neighbors in that 
faith and with the determination to shield them 
from loss in case of disaster. Disaster came. 
The enterprise, like so many others of the kind, 
proved a disappointment and the bonds depre- 
ciated. Mr. Blaine redeemed them all. In one 
or two cases only bad he given a guarantee. In 
none other was there any legal obligation, but 
he recognized a moral claim and he obeyed it to 
bis own pecuniary loss. I cannot but feel that the 
purchasers of these bonds would have fared worse 
had they been compelled to look to many of those 
who have sought to give an odious interpretation 
to Mr. Blaine’s honorable conduct. The arrange- 
ment for the purchase of the block of securi- 
ties was made in June or July. The sales of 
the first-mortgage bonds out of the block were 
continued through the months of July, August, 
and September, 1869, The transaction was near- 
ly closed when, in the letter of October 4, Mr. 
Blaine wrote to Fisher and told him the par- 
liamentary story of the 9thof April. Mr. Blaine 
had come across it while looking over the Con- 
gressional Globe, with a natural curiosity to see 
what had been his decisions during the first six 
weeks of bis Speakership, and he wrote of it to 
Fisher as an item inv the legislative history of 
the enterprise into which they had both subse- 
quently entered. It concerned a bill to renew a 
land grant, made long before the war, to tbe 
Little Rock and Fort Smith Railroad. | The bill 
had passed the Senate without opposition, and 
there was no one objecting to it in the House, 
but the advocates of the Memphis, El Pa- 
so and Pacific Railway Bill sought to attach 
their bill to it as an amendment. This El 
Paso Biil was known at the time as General 
Fremont’s scheme, and had been urged upon 
Congress before. It was unpopular and was 
openly opposed by General Logan. Wedded to 


the Little Rock Bill it would gain strength, but 
the Little Rock Bill would lose strength, and a 
just measure, universally approved, would be 
killed in the effort to pull through with it this 
objectionable measure which was generally dis- 
approved. Mr. Blaine’s letter to Fisher will tell 
the rest of the story. 


He wrote: ‘In this di- 





; construction of certain lines of railway. 


' 





lemma, Roots, the Arkansas member, came to 
me to know what onearth be could do under the 


rules, for he said it was vital to his constitu 
ents that the bill should pass. [ told him 
that the amendment was entirely out of or 


der because not germane, but he had not suf 
ficient confidence in bis knowledge of the rules 
to make the point. But be said General Logan 
was opposed to the Fremont scheme and would 
probably make it. 
Logan with the suggestion, and he at once made 
the point. I coula not do otherwise than 
tain it, and so the bill was freed from the mis 
chievous amendment and at once passed with 
out objection.” Mr. Blaine added these very 
significant words: “ At that time I had never 
seen Mr. Caldwell, but you can tell him that with 
out knowing it I did him a great favor. : 
[ thought the point would interest both you and 
Mr. Caldwell, though occurring before either of 
you engaged in the enterprise.” 

This seems, Mr. Editor, 
first charge. The bill was a just one and Mr. 
Blaioe’s friends had no interest in it when it 
passed the House. Eighty days after the House 
adjourned Mr. Blaise asked his friends, who 
had in the meantime taken hold of the enter 
prise, and bad offered him some interest, to let 
him inasapartner. They refused. They did, 
however, sell bim a block of securities on the 
same terms they sold them to others, aud it 
proved an unfortunate purchase, for he sold 
them out among his friends, believing them valu 
able, and took them al! back when they depreci 
ated in value. The letter of Mr. Biaine, writ 
ten long after the transaction, is bis complete 
vindication. To give it a semblance of evil you 
assign a date to it six months before it was ac 
tually written. The late Judge Black, after an 
investigation of the whole subject, declared in 
bis characteristic style that ‘‘ Mr. Biaine’s let 
ter proved that the charge (which you repeat 
against him) was not only untrue but impos 
ble, and would continue se to prove until the 
Gregorian Calendar could be turned around and 
October made to precede April in the stately 
procession of the year.” 

Your second charge consists of two parts. 
The first part is tbat Mr. Blaine wrongfully as 
serted that “the Little Rock and Fort Smith 
Road ‘derived its hfe and value and franchise 
wholly from the State’ (of 
not from Congress; whereas 
subsequentiy taken disclosed that 
the road derived the value on these 
bonds were based from the Act of Congress of 
which Mr. Blaine secured the passage.” It will 
be found that you have inaccurately quoted Mr 
Blaine’s language, or rather that you put lan- 
guage into his mouth which he never used, 
What Mr. Blaine did say was, *' The railroad 
company derived its life, value, ani francbises 
from the State of Arkansas.” And Mr 
Blaine stated the precise truth. What are the 
facts? More than thirty years ago Congress 
granted to the States of Missouri and Arkansas 
a certain quantity of public lands to aid in the 
The 
franchises which should be granted to the com 
panies that should build the road were express!y 
left by Congress to the Legislatures of the States 


I sent my page to General 


sus 


to dispose of your 


Arkansas}, and 
the 


the 





evidence 
fact 


which 


Mr. Blaine spoke therefore with absolute preci 
sion of language, as he usually does, when he 
stated that the Little Rock Railway Company 
derived its life, value, and franchises ily 
from tbe State of Arkansas,” just as the I]!inois 
Central Railroad Company derives its hfe, value, 
and franchises from the State of Illinois, though 
enriched by a Jand grant from the United States, 
just as the Little Rock Road was. 

The second part of your second charge is, that 
Mr. Blaine did not speak truthfully when he 


wh 
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“at precisely 


Sh 


asserted that he bought the bonds 


the same rate as others paid.’ There is no evi 


dence anywhere to sustain this accusation. . I 


bave already said any 
for them on the 


Blaine did, and many availed themselves of the 


person c uld negotiate 


ope for-thbree basis just as Mr 


opportunity ‘e paid was pot in the least 


The pr 


affected by the fact that Mr. Blaine bad al 
ready arranged to sell the securities ata bigher 
price tban he paid for them. He did thts with 


the determmination, bonorably maintained 


he would make 


goed any loss which might a 
crue to the purchasers These sales did not 
change the price paid to Fisber, and the prowf 
that they did pot is found in the fact that M 
Blaine paid it to bim im full. You speak in this 
connection of Mr, Biaine’s being appototed an 
agent to sell the bonds of the company No 


such appointinent was ever made and no evi 


dence suggests it. Mr Blaine negotiated for bis 


securities ata given price which was paid in fail 
to Mr. Fisher 

Your third formal 
connection of Mr 
Northern Pacit 


harge relates to an alleged 


Blaine with a share to the 


euterprise, You charge this 


in the face of the fact tuatin Mr. Blaine’s letter 
in which vou tind the subject referced to, was 
bis distinct asseveration that be in t 
self touch the share Have Vou seen anv ev 
dence that be did lL have not The Northern 
Pacitic Railroad Company has been organized 
and reorganized, and re itivy reorganized a 
second time. Its records of ownership and 
terest have passed under the official inspection 


of at least a bundred men, many of whom are 
politcal Lsome 


knowledge personal enemies 


whom are tomy 
of Mr. Blaine, s 
stion or bint from 


Mr 


ehetlites an 


there has never been 


an ’ tt the nh ¢ Vv form hateve 
any of these that in any form whatever 





Blaine bad the rem: erest iu the Nortbern 
Pacific Com f your associates has 
such evidenc t that he should pro 
duce it, 

Your fourth charge is, that after Mr. Blaine 
got possession of the socalled Mulligan letters 
“he subsequently read such of them as he pleased 
to the House in aid of bis vindication.” The 
answer is that Mulligan’s memorandum of the 





letters, in which he bad numbered and indexed 
each one of them, was produced, and nun.ber 
and index corresponded exactly with the letters 
read. This was fully demonstrated on the floor 


of the House, 
You 
da 


and is a part of its records. 


Mr. 


Union 


repeat the charge tbat Blaine re 
the 
Railroad Company for seventy five bonds of the 
Little Rock Road. You savy this without a 
ticle of proof. You it ogainst 
denial of Thomas A. Scott, who the party 
alleged to have made the negotiation. You 
it against the written denial of Mr. Sidney 
lon, President of the C 
written denial of E. H.R 
Company; against the written denial of 
Morten. & Company, through whose 
banking house the transaction was alleged to 
have this of 
direct and positive from one 
ould personal 
knowledge of the alieged transaction, you op 


ceive certain sum from Pacitic 
par 
say the sworn 
Was 
SAY 
Dil 
the 


line, Treasurer of the 


MpPaAny: against 


Bliss 


been made Against mountain 


testimony every 


who by any possibility have 
pose nothing but hearsay and suspicion as the 
the charac- 


The 
courtesy which admits me to your columns pre- 


ground of a serious charge against 


ter of a man long eminent in public life. 


vents my saying what I think of your reckless- 
ness in this matter. 

Your fifth charge arraigns Mr. Blaine’s pol 
icy as an executive officer, and your last charge 
is thatof bis packing conventious in bis own 
favor. Ido not desire to dwell upon etther. 
This is not the place to review his foreign policy 
to which you refer, and I am content to remark 
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that however much some Eastern journals may | Blaine’s conscious innocence in tbis Fort Smith 


criticise, it is popular with a large majority of 
the American people. It is simply an Awerican 
policy, looking to the extension of our commerce 
among the nations of this continent, and steadily 
refraining from European complications of 
every character. 

The charge of packing conventions needs no 
answer, This is the third Presidential campaign 
in which Mr. Blaine bas been undeniably the 
choice of a large proportion of the Republican 
party. In each of them he has bad the active 
opposition of the National Administration, with 
the of its patronage agaimst bim, Mr. 
Blaine has control of no patronage. He bas no 
Machine. Machine and patronage have been 
persistently against him. Whatever promi- 
nence he has enjoyed bas been conferred by the 
people. He has no means, not open to every 
citizen, of influencing public opinion. No cam- 
paign in his Yavor originated elsewhere than 
among the people. He has never sought office. He 
never held a position to which he was not nomi- 
nated by the unanimous voice of bis party. He 
has not sought the Presidency. Circumstapces 
made bim a candidate in 1876, almost before be 
In 1880 he did not wish to 
enter the canvass. I was cne of a small party 
of intimate friends who, in a long conference in 
February, 1580, persuaded him that it was his 
duty. Hebas done nothing to make himself a 
candidate this year. He has asked no man’s 
support. He bas written no letters, held no con- 
versation, taken no steps looking to his candi- 
dacy. He has never said to his most intimate 
friends that be expected or desired the nomina- 
tion. 

If, upon a review of the whole case, youshould 
charge that it would have been better and wiser 
for Mr. Blaine to have refrained from making 
any investment in arailroad that had directly 
or indirectiy received aid from the legislation of 
Congiess, | should be ready to agree with you, 
not because the thing was necessarily wrong ip 
itself, but because it is easy for such matters to 
be so represented as to appear wropg. But why 
should Mr. Blaine be selected for special repro- 
bation and criticism when so many other 
Senators and Representatives bave been simi- 
larly situated ? | know of my own knowledge 
that Governor Morgan, Mr. Samuel Hooper, 
Senator Grimes, and many of my friends while 
in Congress acquired and held interests in such 
enterprises; and neither you nor I nor the 
people suspected the transaction to be wrong, 
or that it gave them an advantage over other 
investors, Why entertain and pubiish that 
suspicion against Mr, Blaine alone? When I sat 
as a delegate-at-large in the last National Con- 
vention, Senator Edmunds and Senator Windom 
were both candidates for the Presidency, and I 
should gladly have supported either. Senator 
Edmunds was uvderstocd to have a block of 
Burlington and Missouri securities, and Senator 
Windom had not only a block in the securities 


use 


was aware of it. 





of the Northern Pacific Company, but was | 


one of its directors, 
with these gentlemen. 
differ in giving the 
Grimes; but 
acquired their 
Missouri 


Yet you find no favit 
Nor would you and I 
highest rank to Senator 
both he and Senator Edmunds 
interests 
Road when 


and in tbe 


Senate, 


they were 


the land grant to their road. It was passed on 
the same day with the Little Rock Bill. Both 
measures were just, and both were passed in the 
House and Senate without a dissenting vote. 
Why must we suspect that Mr. Blaine had a 
secret and corrupt motive, and that other mem- 
bers and Senators had none? 

Let me add a circumstance which seems to me 
to be not only significant but conclusive of Mr, 


in the Burlington | 


transaction. He voluntarily made himself a 
party of record in a suit against the Fort Smith 
and Little Rock Railway Company, in the 
United States Circuit Court, which involved the 


pature and sources of his ownership in the 


property. This was before he was vamed for 
the Presidency. If he bad obtained this owner- 
ship dishonorably would he have courted this 
publicity ? 

1 have thus ventured, Mr. Editor, to make 
answer to the charges you have brougbt against 
Mr. Blaine. There are other charges equally 
baseless which I have read, but in otber papers, 
so tbat I may not claim your space to depy or 
answerthem. Igivetwoexamples. Mr. Blaine 
is represented as the possessor of millions, while I 
personally know that he was never the possessor 
of the balf of one million. He was represented as 
living for the past ten years in palatial grandeur 
in Washington. He sold that palatial mansion, 
witb all its furniture, to Mr. Travers for $24,500, 
and got all that it was wortb. But you are re- 
sponsible only for such charges as you have 
made, and | have, therefore, made answer to 
them authoritatively over my own pame, and | 
challenge denial of any substantial tact I have 
stated. Your attacks are not on Mr. Blaine 
alone ; they are on bis friends as well, and these 
are certainly a larger and more devoted body 
of supporters than can be claimed by any otber 
man in public life. It seems to me,as I recall 
those in every station who are proud to be num- 
bered among them, that I recognize mapy of 
the ablest, truest, and most honorable of our 
countrymen. Wma. WaLTER PHELPS. 

WasnINGTON, April 23. 1884. 





THE END OF EDUCATION. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NaTION: 

Str: I beg to enter an earnest protest against 
the doctrine of your correspondent ‘‘ A.” that 
education is to be directed solely or chiefly to 
preparation for the special pursuit to which the 
scholar will afterwards devote himself. This 
certainly seems to be implied in bis dictum that 
‘increasing specialization of employment must 
necessarily lead to divergence of preparation,” 
as compared with bis last paragraph, in which 
he gives bis opinion ‘‘ that the adaptation to in- 
dividual choiee will gradually extend until it 
reaches the very beginning and embraces all 
subjects.” When it is remembered that the vast 
majority of schoolboys and a large proportion 
of college students will devote their lives to no 
otber pursuit than that of money, the absurdity 
of the principle becomes palpable, and even in 
thecase of those who will follow some cal]ing for 
which special training is requisite, its inadequa- 
cy is scarcely less apparent. Before a man can 
prepare himself for bis calling he must bave ac- 
quired mental grasp, readiness, and versatility. 
The first object of education is to give bim these; 
the special training of the professional or scien 
tific school is an after consideration, both as to 
time and importance, I submit, sir, that, what- 
ever way hereafter be invented, no mstrument 
has yet been found by which tbis object can be 
so well gained as by the study of language, and 
especially of Latin and Greek. The time which 


| can be devoted to study must necessarily deter- 


rhey both supported the bill to restore | 


| 


mine whether one or both of these languages can 
be profitably taught; but I challenge the vota- 
ries of science to show any practicable method 
by which a boy can be taught, while learning 
chemistry or biology, to think, to reason, to ap- 
ply principles to facts, as be must do if he is 
studying Latin or Greek. Every sentence which 
he translates is new ground for original investi- 
gation; in each he must exercise his ingenuity, 
his judgment, his teste, I leave purposely out 








of the account the nobler culture derived from a 
knowledge of tbe immortal masterpieces of au- 
tiquity, aud lusist only on the Value of Lhe ele 
mentary training in the principles of syutax, 
Moreover, the critical study of tne structure ofa 
sentence is nothing but a study of the forms in 
which all thought must necessarily clothe itself, 
and leads inevitably to greater precision in 
thinking. And this training may, under rational 
instruction, begin at the very outset, That 
method which iusisted on the memorizing of 
the Latiu grammar before any practical appli- 
cation of its rules was begun, bas happily passed 
away. I can instance a Class of boys, not above 
the average iu intelligence, who began Latin on 
the tirst of last mouth, and of whom one had 
bever beard of such terms as noun and verb. 
These boys bave not yet learned all the torms of 
inflection, but they can turn a compound sen- 
tence into ingirect discourse with correctuess 
in both moods and tenses. Such a process in- 
volves the exercise of tne mind, and this exer- 
cise must be continuous so long as they pursue 
the study of Latin. To this will be added, as 
they advance, the discrimination of shades of 
thought aud flueucy of expression, as they are 
cowpelled to enlarge toeir English vocabulary 
in searching for the best words to render the 
meauing of Caesar, Cicero, or Vergil. 

Here [ might ask ‘A ”if such a training is 
not the best preparation for any conceivable pur- 
suit; but 1 preter to ask whether these studies 
will not, more than any other, enlarge the mind, 
sbarpen its perceptiuns, strengthen its grasp, 
quicken its Movement, ease its expression, and 
give at least some ground for the hupe that those 
who bave beeu thus trained will always bave in- 
terests beyond their specialty, whetber that 
shall be language, or science, or money-making. 


J.H. L. 
CANANDAIGUA, N. Y., April 19, 1884. 





ARISTOTLE AND BACON, 
fo THE EpitorR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: In your review of Church’s ‘Bacon (No, 
982, p. 870) occur these words: “ Aristotle.lived 
about 2,500 vears ago, and his fame is undi- 
mipisbed, Bucon’s fame has endured for 250 
years, of late with sensible diminution.” 

It may be that sometbing of the difference in 
permanence of work here suggested is due to 
the comparative narrowness of the English phi- 
losopher’s vision. Wito small competence to 
juoge such a matter, | bave the impression that 
Bacon failed somewbat in supposing bis new 
instrument to be an on/y instrument; that he 
had, as compared with Aristotle, a less catholic 
cowprebension of the immense inclusiveness as 
well as the unity of science, upon any definition 
of science true enough to stand the wear and 
tear of many centuries 

However this may be, it wi'l hardly be doubt- 
ed that Dean Church speaks more truly of Bacon 
than of Aristotle when be says: ‘‘ Bacon, like 
Aristotle, belonged to an age of adventure, 
which went to sea little knowing whither it 
went, and ill-furnished with knowledge and in- 
struments. He entered with a vast and vague 
scheme of discovery on those unknown seas. 
. . .” I shoutd suppose that Aristotie had a 
distinct advantage over Bacon in the less vague- 
ness of bis work, 

1 write this note, however, only because I hope 
some of your readers may be giad, after reading 
the review in question, to be referred to an arti- 
cle on ‘* The Organization of Scientific Work,” 
in the first Heft of vol. liii. of the Preussische 
Jahrbiicher, by Hermann Usener, in which the 
very great definiteness of Aristotle’s work is 
shown in a strong light. In many ways the 
article ig notable; but the matter to which I 
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wish to call attention bere is the clear way in 
which the reader is made to see Aristotle at the 
head of a great svstem of organized research— 
research which busied many men of remarkable 
powers ; jnen who worked by definite methods 
in search of definite results, upon many lines ; 
lines which not only were divergent, but con- 
vergent also.— Yours respectfully, 
JoHN H, WHEELER. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, ALBEMARLE CovunNTY, Va., 
April 25, 1354. 


MARYLAND SUFFRAGE IN 1675, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Mr. Bancroft. in his ‘History of the 
United States’ (Rev. Ed. 1.,459), speaking of the 
qualifications of voters in Maryland in 1675, 
after stating that the suffrage was restricted to 
freemen having fifty acres real estate, or forty 
pounds’ worth of personal, adds: “ No difference 
was made with respect to color”; thus implying 
that negroes did vote or might bave voted in 
Maryland. 

Putting aside the fact that vo negro, what- 
ever his personal status, would have been con- 
sidered a political “‘ freeman ” in Maryland, the 
explanation of the omission is found in the 
otber fact that all negroes in the Province were 
slaves for life.—I am, sir, etc., w. H. 8. 


GRAPE GROWERS AND INTEMPERANCE. 
To THE EpiToR OF THE Nation: 

Sir: In your last issue I notice my friend 
Bush from St. Louis wishes his ** paper stoppea” 
becanse you makecommon cause witb the “tem 
perance fanatics.” I write to say simply that I, 
as a new subscriber, wil! take his place, and I 
wish to encourage and commend you in every 
way forthe stand you takein favor of tempe- 
rance and other reforms, 

Please do not think that all the grape growers 
favor the business. I myself, together 
witha multitude of my brethren in the profes- 
sion.are emphatically opposed to putting so fine 
a fruit as the grape is, to so ignoble a use as as- 
in making tipplers and drunkards,— 

T. S. HUBBARD. 


” 


wine 


sisting 
Yours, 
FREDONIA 


N. Y., April 25, 1884 


Notes. 


IT is announced that the completion of the sup- 
plement to the ‘American Catalogue’ will not 
be delayed by Mr. Leypoldt's death, and that 
the work will appear in the autumn, carrying 
the entry of titles from July 1, 1876, to July 1, 
1884. The proceeds will go directly to the estate 
of Mr. Leypoldt, for the benefit of his wife and 
children. Subscriptions, at ten dollars, may be 
sentto Mr, R. R. Bowker, 31 Park Row. The 
sale of the few remaining copies of the ‘ Ameri- 
can Catalogue’ itself is desirable on the same 
account. The worth of both is enhanced by the 
intention to continue the supplements at five 
yearly intervals. We have more than once in- 
sisted on the great utility of these lists for all 
bonk-buyers. 

Mr. S. 8S. Rider, Providence, concludes his 
first chatty volume of Book Notes with an index 
to the local bistorical matters toucbed upon : 
and states that when the first series of bis 
Rhode Island Historical Tracts is completed, 
as it shortly will be, by the twentieth number, a 
second series will be begun if sufficient support 
is promised. 

A. S. Barnes & Co. bave in press ‘A Hanéy 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary’ based 


upon Grein's 


*Sprachschatz.’ and edited by Profs. James A. 
Harrison, of Washington and Lee University, and 
W. M. Baskervill, Po. D. (Lips), of Vanderbilt 


« 


University. The former will also contribute a 
List of Irregular Verbs, and the latter an Out 
line of Anglo-Saxou Grammar. Tne Grammar 
will be enlarged for separate publication by the 
same house a little later in the season, 

J. R. Osgood & Co’s approaching issues em 
brace ‘ Mingo, and Otber Sketches in Black and 
White,’ by Harris; ‘Henry 
Irving’s Impressions of America,’ as recorded 


Joel Chandler 
through the interviewing and editorial agency 
of Mr. Joseph Hatton: and the * Battle of Stone's 
River, by Alexander F. Stevenson. 

Houghton, Mittin & Co, bave nearly ready the 
tirst contribution to their “* American Men of 
Letter Series’ which fixes the generic significa 
tion of the term ‘‘men,” namely, * Margaret 
Buller Ossoh,’ by T. W. Higginson; ‘ Captains 
of Industry,’ by James Parton; ‘Tbe American 
Mrs. Elizabeth Karr; ‘ Gov 
ernment Revenue, especially the American Svs 
tem,’ by Eilis H Roberts: and a new translation 
of the ‘Odyssey,’ by Prof.George H. Palmer,which 
The 
firm will also shortly bring out a pew enlarged 
and revised edition of Warren Colburn’s ‘ Lotel 
lectual Arithmetic,’ witha portrai: of the author 
and a sketch of bis life 

Thomas Whittaker will 
John Lubbock’s ‘Chapters in Popular Natural 
History,’ in a cheap edition, with ninety illustra 
tions, and Eilice Hopkius’s * Work among Work 
ingmen.’ 

‘The Libraries of Boston,’ public and private, 
a bundred, will 


Horsewoman,’ by 


will be awaited with great interest. same 


soon bave ready Sir 


to the number of more than 
form a work to be issued by subseription by 
Cupples, Upham & Co. 

‘Rapid Ramblings in Europe,’ by Col. W. C 
Falkner, and Chesa 
peake and Delaware Bays, by Prof. J. T. Roth 
rock, are announced by J. B. Lippincott & Co 

This month eppears, from the press of J. 
Hinrichs, Leipzig York 
vol. iii., Prolegomena, Part L., of Tischendorf's 
editio octava critica major of the Greek Testa 
This has been prepared by Dr. Caspar 
René Gregory, with the aid of the late Dr. Ezra 
Abbott, and will contain an account of Tisch 


‘Vacation Crutsings in 


C. 


(New Westermann), 


ment. 


| endorf’s life and writings, with much gram 


matical and critical discussion. 

The Rev. William C. Winslow, No, 429 Bea 
con Street, Boston, will furnish on application, 
to those interested, a circular concerning the 
explorations now going on at Zoan, in the Delta 
of Egypt, under the supervision of Mr. W. Flin 
ders Petrie. 

The sixteenth of the *‘ Bibliographical Contri 
butions” of the Library of Harvard University 
is certainly one of the most useful. It is a classi 
tied index to the maps contained in P+ fermann’s 
ISW-ISS1, by 
Ricbard Bliss, of the Northern Transcontinental 
Survey. The list numbers 1,540. Mr. Bliss has 
been at the pains to calculate the scale where 
this was not given originally. He bas addeda 
reference list of writers, travellers, explorers, 
and cartograpbers, and a list of expeditions 
and surveys, Handy would have been also a 
list of the ships which have given their nawes 
to the several expeditions 

Arrangements have been completed for holding, 
at the University Library, Berkeley, Cal, dur- 
ing the last week of May—commencement week — 
a loan exhibition of books illustrative of the histo- 
ry and progress of printing and the related arts. 
To this exhibition the private collectors and 
public libraries of San Francisco, Oakland, and 
vicinity bave generously promised contributions 
There will be represented specimens of block 
books, early wood engravings, snd plaving-cards, 
manuscripts (the predecessors of the typographi> 
art), many examples of printed work of the fif- 
teenth century, and rare and noteworthy edi- 


Geographische  Mitthetlungen, 





tions of succeeding centuries. Special attention 


will be given to showing the progress of book 


illustration in its various forms Another de 
partment of the exbibition will be devoted 
samples of the work of famous binders, Spe 
mens of California printing and bincing w - 
exbibited The exhibit it is hoped, w 
prove of great interest t the book vers and 
collectors of the Pacit Coast, and be an oces 
forthe display of many a rare work, t " 
sence of which on that » { the 
might not bave been suspected 

The fifteenth of the QD BP. tr ves is tl 1 
Index Annual for ISS’, and tt slready-lary 
list of permodicals unlocked by it bas | nm eX 
tended bv the addition e 2 ‘ 
Westermann'’s M ts) 4 a R 4 
lity United States . " ant | 
reports. Gur copy als 1 les the teX 
Me. Griswold'’s UW and ( ‘ . 
his ‘ Index to Essays,’ the \ lex w s 
port bas been iad: qua s 
The German contingent 1 st fora 
dexing leads Mr. Gerisw ‘ f 
English term to the Germa as Asia M 
[S-eF" Aletn As " * Aste . 

el). et Oocnstionaliy ‘ bee 
dicated in parentbesis, Finally, tt terpreta 
tion of the tizgures and abbreviations 
repeited at the foot of every pa 
intelligence is the re sn { i 
send a free copy for indexing. and the expurs 
tion of the Infernati 1 al 
‘heckered CaTect in May June ss 

*Dav's Collacon,’ an ency pestis 
quotations New \ q Lite at " t 
and Publishing Office), Is a px ferous V 
more than 1,28) pages, whose v efora t 
class of mirds will probals show nex 
sivesale, Anotherclass w ‘ t " t 
industry, but sbuo the . { a! 
crimination is want x Late is 6 tIWaAVS 
been taken to quote the say ys a atelv.a 
their dislocation from the xt has sone 
a curious effect, as in Webster's "SS ie 
fession,” which Is nonsense whe standing by 
itself. The index is biographical as we . 
topical 

Mr Exyn mnt Hake's Story f 4 inese GW 
don’ bas been reprinted by | W orthingt 
with additions, which bring the narrative down 
to date. by Hugh Craig. M.A The new porti 
deals with the tangled events of the past four 
months as well as could be expected but 
whether Gordon emerges or not from his latest 
peril, it is certain that the present passage 
in his extraordinary career will require a full 
volume for itself. Mr. Archibald Forbes has 
compiled from tbe foregoing and from Wilson's 
‘Ever Victorious Army’ and Hiil’s ‘ Colonel 
Gordon in Central Africa, a small volume 
called ‘Chinese Gordon’ (Geo. Routledge & 
Sons). of which the chief merit is a striking 
photographic portrait of Gordon, from a 
negative made in Khartum The pale blue 


of man, was hardly 


camera 


eve, which isso much the 
detinable the 


this print, which serves as a frontispiece to an 


bv The woodcut after 


edition of the same work published by S. W. 
Green's Son, fails to catch this feature. 
Roberts Bros., Boston, have brought out a 


cheap edition, two volumes in one, with sepa 
tonald Gower's ‘My 
at length 


rate pagination, of Lord 


Reminiscences,’ which we reviewed 
last August. 
Cassell & Co. send us Koehler’s excellent ‘ Art 


Directory’ for the current year, improved and 


enlarged to a considerable book, It contains 
very complete inf rmation on every subject 
eonnectea with the arts in this country—exhib: 


tions, periodicals, academies, art schools, local 
’ institutions, ete.—with a jarge number of pro- 
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cess illustrations of works exbibited during the 
past year, as well as the very convenient artists’ 
and art-teachers’ directory. 

‘Tbe St. Anne of Leonardo da Vinci, by 
Alfred Marks,’ is the title of a brochure re- 
printed from tbe Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of Literature, being a study on the cartoon 
of the Royal Academy of London and its rela- 
tion to the cartoon of the same name re- 
corded by Vasari. It is one of those patient 
and thorough monographs that result from the 
application of the modern scientitic spirit to art 
matters, which is changing the whole character 
of the archwology of art. It is illustrated by 
twenty-five reduced illustrations of the pictures 
and cartoons which come into the inquiry. 

An important work upon the archeology of 
Syracuse, undertaken about five years ago, 
under the direction of the Italian Minister of 
PubNc lostruction, has lately been published at 
Palermo in a volume of 417 pages ito, with an 
atlas of plates. The authors, Professors F. Sa- 
verio, Cavallari, and Adolph Holm, are well 
known among archzologists. The former has 
written upon the ** Topografia di Siracusa,” and 
the latter, whois Professor of Ancient and Mo- 
dern History at the University of Palermo, is 
the author of many important works upon the 
history and antiquities of Sicily, including a 
history of Sicily, in two volumes. 

An antiquarian in France bas found a docu- 
ment, dated 1644, indicating a curious survival 
of Pagan superstition. It is an order from some 
ecclesiastical authority that a hole in the lower 
partof the altar in the Church Saint-Jean du 
Marillais be closed, in order to stop the practice 
of the peasants of putting the beads of their chil- 
dren into it for some fancied benefit. He con- 
nects this custem with a superstition relative to 
dolmens with boles, 

Mr. Samuel Garman, of the Cambridge Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zoédlogy, has in prepara- 
tion an important work on the trout and salmon 
of New England. An abstract of his conclusions 
was prepared for the April meeting of the 
Fish and Game League, and may be found in 
the Boston Transcript of April 15. Mr. Garman 
finds two varieties of salmon—Sa/mo salar and 
Salmo sebago—the latter the land-locked variety ; 
and twoof laketrout and three of brook trout, in 
whose identification the number of rows of scales 
plays a prominent part. 

A series of papers on Cambridge (Eng.) print- 
ers is begun in toe April Bibliographer (J. W. 
Bouton). The first printer was John Siberch, 
1521-22 

A print catalogue before us offers the ‘‘ Old 
Clarkson House, L. L. (in this house the British 
officers quartered themselves).” No wonder that 
the lot containing this consists of ‘‘12 pieces.” 


—A correspondent writes us from Kioto, apro- 
pos of arecent article in the Nation: 


**T am rejoiced to see you giving attention to 
the important subject of dusting. Let me call 
your attention, however, to the fact that the 
feather duster has long been used in Japan. 
Also, you will be interested to bear of the Ja- 


sweep afterward. In this way whatever dust 





has been brushed off the objects dusted, 1s re- | 


turned with interest.” 


—A list of the birds inhabiting and frequent- 
ing tbe District of Columbia is a very proper 
publication for the United States National Mu- 
seum, whose twenty-sixth Bulletin is accord- 
ingly an ‘ Avifauna Columbiana.’ It is called 
a second edition, and indeed a sentimental in- 
terest attaches to it as the return of two pro- 
fessors in the National Medical College, Dr. El- 
liott Coues and Dr. D. Webster Prentiss, to a 
boyish task creditably achieved a quarter of a 
century ago. They find little to alcer—only one 
species to discard; and not very much to add, 


bringing the total number up from 225 in 1862 
to 248 at the present time. For the rest, the 


text has been wholly rewritten, and any one | 


familiar with Dr. Coues’s style will recognize 
his band in the pleasant discourse which is not 
wanting even iu the technical portions of the 
Bulletin. 
strained observations on the European Sparrow 
as the expeller of our native singing birds (and, 
by the way, he admits that that “ melodious 
creature,” the Song Sparrow, is one of the birds 
which hold their own the best against the fo- 
reigner), but bis must be the picturesque de- 
scription of the motley ‘‘meet” of the Rail 
shooters at the opening of the season, and the 
feeling account of tbe joys, perils, and humors 
of those who take to the sport in skiffs. He 
even gives details as to the build of these craft, 
and the price of one made of galvanized iron. 
He tells you how the wounded turkey buzzard 
plays possum, and again graphically relates the 
damming up of the northern migration in May, 
1882, which flocded the District with a ‘tidal 
wave” of discouraged birds in numbers and 
beautiful variety quite unprecedented. An- 
other damming, that of the Potomac at Ana- 
lostan Island, is mentioned for its curious or- 
nithological and sub-pestilential effects, in the 
topographical introduction, the reader of which 
will (with the aid of four excellent maps) find 
himself well informed as to the environs of the 
capital. In short, one not an ornithologist will 
be surprised at the interest this scientific pam- 
phlet proves to have for him, to say nothing 
of the abundant illustrations. For some time, 
we suppose, it will have no successor from Dr. 
Coues’s pen, for during the present montk he is 
to sail for Europe, in compliance at last with 
the formal request of Darwin, Huxley, Flower, 
Wallace, Mivart, Gould, Sclater, Newton—names 
no longer wholly of the living—made five years 
ago, that be would visit the Old World in order 
to prepare a complete Bibliography of Orni- 
thology, of which we have already had from 
him such brilliant essays. 


—In the last two numbers of the Magazin fiir 
die Litteratur, we find a review of Dr. Busch's 
last production, under the title, ** Bismarck vom 
Lakaien Standpunkt,” which those who look in 
vain in German criticism for literary cleverness 
and sharpness will find an agreeable surprise. 
This title is an allusion tothe story that, after 
several chapters had appeared in the Garten- 
laube, furtber contributions were declined ; and 
upon Busch’s ratber indignantly asking why, he 
was told that it was because ‘he wrote history 
from the standpoint of a lackey "—hardly, one 
would tbink, a cause for objection to a maga- 
zine editor, however discreditable it might be 
to the author. The book (of which a transla- 
tion is announced) bas already been described 
briefly in these columns, and our object is to 
call attention to the criticism ratber than to its 
subject. Busch is first exposed with respect to 
the nature of bis advertising methods, being ac- 


panese way of dusting, which is to aust first and | cused of writing the favorable notices himself. 
| Then the present work is analyzed so as to show 


that it consists partly of scourings of the kettle 
from which ‘Graf Bismarck und Seine Leute’ 
was served, but chiefly of discussions, for the 
greater part irrelevant, borrowed from other 
authors, without credit. Mr. Busch admits 
that he has not hesitated to supplement what 


| he saw “with his own eyes” with “materials 


from other trustworthy sources”; in illustration 
of which the editor of the Mogazin narrates 
how, some years ago, being then the editor of 
a popular journal, he was annoyed by seeing 
his best articles reprinted without credit, and 
played a joke on his esteemed contemporaries 
by publisbing an invented anecdote about Bis- 


His are not only the remarkably re- | 


| 


| 





marck, which, of course, was reprinted and 
translated as usual. This anecdote he is natu- 
rally pleased to find—unvouched for, indeed— 
in Busch’s latest volumes. The latter’s chapter 
on state socialism is alleged to be taken bodily 
from Mebriog’s ‘ Socialdemokratie,’ that on the 
earlier phase of German socialism from Carl 
Vogt’s ‘Mein Prozess’—the sources of his in- 


| formation being carefully concealed. The only 
| original matter, in fact, is said to be abuse of 


Liberalism, and insulting allusions to persons 
whom the compiler dislikes, 


—‘Beitrige zur Charakteristik Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s” is the title of an essay by Dr. An- 
ton Schénbach, first published in Dr. Kdlbing’s 
Englische Studien, and now reprinted in a pam- 
pblet of 65 pages. A great portion of it 1s de- 
voted to an elaborate comparative study of the 
unfinished posthnmous stories of Hawthorne, 
which grew out of his experiences in England, 
and were various attempts at carrying out one 
identical theme. The learned professor ana- 
lyzes ‘The Ancestral Footstep,’ ‘Dr. Grim- 
shawe’s Secret,’ ‘Septimius Felton,’ and *The 
Dolliver Romance,’ and through ample citations 
from the ‘ Note Books’ traces the common gene- 
sis of all these fragmeats. He considers them 
valuable as throwing much light on the work- 
ings of Hawthorne’s mind, and as at the same 
time affording a glimpse of the manner in which 
other writers may have developed a crude idea 
into a finished work of art. He judges Haw- 
thorne to have been the greatest writer whom 
the United States -ave as yet produced. He is 
wholly original and redolent of bis native soil. 
He absorbs English culture, but in a critical 
spirit, and is not dominated by it. Even after 
becoming closely acquainted with England bis 
Americanism does not suffer any diminution, 
but rather he guards it jealously and cherishes 
it consciously. Further, he is entitled to a high 
rank in the general category of modern litera- 
ture, independently of his position as an Ameri- 
can representative. His fictions occupy a place 
by themselves, are the expression of a decided 
poetic individuality, and refuse to range them- 
selves under any of the accepted classifications, 
Next to George Eliot he is the greatest English 
prose writer of our century. 


—Professor Schénbach’s opinions are support- 
ed by a constant reference to everything that 
has been written by and concerning Hawthorne. 
Fully four pages of his pampblet are taken up 
with a mere list of various jottings in Haw- 
thorne’s note books Which he made use of in his 
published works, the latter being in each case 
specifically indicated. The essay gives evidence 
also of an intimate acquaintance and a high ap- 
preciation of American literature in general. 
Tbe best English fiction, says the writer, comes 
from America, and the most elegant English, 
since the death of George Eliot, is written by 
Henry James, jr. This he tbinks the more re- 
markable as it is hardly more than balf a cen- 
tury since the United States declared their lite- 
rary independence, which dates from the tran- 
scendental movement. Whatever is distinctive 
in the American national character emanates 
from New England, more particularly from 
Massachusetts. It will be judged from these 
specimens that in spite of insisting a little too 
much on details, Dr. Schénbach’s essay is a val- 
uable contribution to American literary history 
and criticism. It is to be regretted that articles 
of this description are so rare in our own maga- 
zines and reviews, which are devoted on the one 
hand to being “readable,” and on the other to 
being “timely,” with the frequent result in both 
cases of being only scrappy, and producing little 
or nothing of lasting literary value, 
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—A collection of old German rhymes, such as 
may be found in every nook and corner of Ger- 
msny. in cburches aod inos, on bridges and 
fountains, tombstones and bumpers, ought to be 
pleasant and suggestive reading; but somehow 
Herr H. Draheim, who bas gathered a number 
of such inscriptions into a quaint little volume 
(*)eutscbe Reime, Inschriften des 15. Jabrhun- 
derts und der folgenden’; Berlin: Weidmanp), 
has missed bis opportunity. Although bis col- 
lection begins with the fifteenth century and 
extends to the present day, it reflects none of 
the characteristics of the bomely muse of Ger- 
mapy s0 faithfully as its piety. Tbe book is, on 
the whole, a very sober, almost lugubrious, one; 
there bangs about it tbe air of graveyards and 
cloisters, the musty smell of old chronicles and 
missals; but there is very little of the “wit and 
wisdom” of bygone ages. Evidently the con- 
tributors to the collection, worthy pedagogues 
and pastors, took tbeir task too seriously. 
“ Faith,” “Tbe Ten Commandments,” ** The Suf- 
ferirgs of Christ,” ‘*Death and Life,” ‘‘ Bible 
and Religion,” ‘*God’s Omnipotence,” such, al- 
most without a break, are the subdivisions of 
the first part of the book; and even when we 
approach more modern times we are entertain- 
ed with scarcely anything more cheerful tban 
‘*Cares and Devotion,” *‘ Eternity,” *‘ Courage 
aud Conduct of Life,” ete. However, bumor is 
by no means wholly wanting in tbis collection; 
for even the most pious monks of the Middle 
Ages knew how to flavor their exhortations with 
a veio of grim pleasantry, as witness the ‘‘death- 
dances” of the fifteenth century. The well- 
known dialogues between Death and representa- 
tives of all the social classes, from the Pope 
down to the beggar, are here introduced in a 
modern dress, and are all the more enjoyable on 
that account; indeed, we cannot doubt that a 
more general employment of the current ortho- 
gropby would have added to the attractiveness 
of the book. Humor too—of a type not pecu- 
liar to mediw#val Germany alone—may be found 
in the epitapbs on sbrewish wives, in jokes at 
the expense of rascally butchers and bakers; 
while the poetry of beer casks and goblets is 
both more cbaracteristic and less enjoyable. 
Alone in general interest is the plaintive solilo- 
quy of a Hessian farthing of the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, on its depreciation. It 
may not seem strange that, on the whole, Ger- 
man rhymsters bad so little to say in the days 
when Latin was tbe real Janguage of the learn- 
ed and thoughtful; but it certainly is surprising 
that the rhymes bere quoted deteriorate towards 
the end of the collection. Most of the epitaphs 
of recent date are worthy of the obituary bards 
of the vewspaper columos. The inscription 
from the tombs*one of tbe elder Kleist gives al- 
most tbe only bint of what valuable material 
the tombs of distinguished men might have fur 
nished to this collection. Altboughb in the pre- 
face Latin inscriptions are said to be excluded 
from the book, there are several given on the 
second page—an intrusion which will not be re 
sented by those who know how weak are the 
German variations of such Latin bell mottoes 
as: 


“ Sabbata pango, funera plango, noxia frango, 
Excito lentos, paco crucntcs, dissipo ventos.” 


Similarly feeble are the changes rung on the 
old tombstone inscription : 

“ Quod es, ful; quod sum, eris: para te." 
That the editor bas ignored Austria in bis col- 
lection—Vienra in itself being a rich mine of 
old and curious German inscriptions—is charac- 


teristic of the parrowness of his plan. 


—The educational statistics recently published 
by the Italian Government furnish valuable in- 
formation in regard to the progress in public in- 





' 
struction made in that country. 


In the twelve 
years since IS7l the arnual governmental ex 
peoditures bave increased at a steady rate from 
16,300,000 lire in 1871, to 30,400,000 in S83. The 
orgavic law of 1859, making instruction compul 
sory and gratuitous for all children fromsix to 
twelve years of age, seems not to bave been car- 
ried ivto execution. By that law the communes 
were required to defray the expense of erecting 
the new school-houses required, and it is not 
singular that the statute was very generally 
evaded. From 186' to ISS1 the number cf pri 
mary schools increased from 21,353 to 42,510; 
and during toe same period the number of pu 
pils enrolled was extended from 1,008 674 to 1, 
928,706. In 1877 the obligatory law of 1850 was 
modified in some essential particulars, Primary 
education was now made compulsory only ia 
such communes as furnished the requisite ac- 
commodations: pamely, in all communes of less 
than 5,000 inbabitants with at least 
to every 1,000 persons; miuunes of from 
5,000 to 20,000 inbabitauts with at least one 
teacher to every 1,200 persons; and in all tbe 
mgre important communes with at least one 
teacher to every 1.500 persons. This law of 1877 
appears to have resulted in some increase of 
the number of pupils in attendance; yet the tig 
ures given are but a new evidence of the ditt 
culty of enforcing any law that is not supported 


ove teacher 
inalle 


by astrong popular opinion. Even in 187) the 
number of pupils in attendance was only 76S to 
every 10,000 of the inhabitants. In secondary 
and higher education the showing is much bet 
ter. There are 701 gymnuasia with 3,074 teach 
ers, and with courses extending through five 
years. These are attended by 41,124 pupils, or 
about 58 pupils each. The colleges, which inthe 
course of three years supplement the instruction 
in the gymnasia and complete the preparation 
for the university, are 208 in pumber, and show 
an enrolment of [1,601 teachers and 11,155 pupils 
the there are 583 technical 
schools of corresponding grade, with a force of 
2,704 teachers and attendance of 
22,120. The seventeen roval 


colleges 


Besides 
an pupils 
amountipvg to ipl 
versities of Italy showed an enrolment in 1881 of 
10,502 students, the largest, those at Turin and 
Naples, having 1,651 and 2.851 respectively. In 
the four independent universities and the twen 
ty-one superior scbools there were in the same 
year 1,948 students, making a total attendance 
in the bizber institutions of learning of 12.6 
This number is much greater than the atten 
dance at schools of a c 
England, though only ab 


responding grade it 
ut half the number in 
attendance at the universities of Germany. In 
this thrivirg condition cf the higher education 
al institutions of Italy but anotber evi 
dence of the remarkable intellectual activity of 


the people. 


we see 


—In the little Galician town of Stanislaw a 
scholar is busily engaged in editing a work 
whicb, wben fintsbed, will undoubtedly prove to 
be of great importance not only to investigators 
of the Slavic languages, but also to students of 
philology. Prof. Eugen 
kbov:ki began the publication of his Ruthenian 
Little Russian)-German dictionary in 1882, and 
a few weeks ago we received the eighth part of 
the work (up to page 400), which extends as far 
as the begioning of the letter L. Those who 
know how rich the Ruthenian larguage is, and 
how little bas been dove bithberto for its scien 
titic investigation, will certainly admire both 
the courage of Mr. Zhelekhovski in undertaking 
such a work, and the skill with which he fulfils 
bis task. The already existing vocabularies by 


comparative 


= 
Z40e16 


Piskunov, Leotchenko, and others are so small 
that they can be of but little belp to a compiler 
of a dictiovary, aud with the sole exception of 


———_——————————— = =—= = = 


Ogonoeski's excellent book, ‘Studien auf dem 
Gebiete der rutbenischen Sprache’ (Lemberg, 


ISSO), the grammatical treatiees on the larguage 


do not furnish much matemal for Mr. Zhele 
khovski's work. He had, therefore, ewen forthe 
Most common words, to go back to the literature 
itself, and wherever we have been able to test 


have found | 
He h 


of words, never bef 


bim, we im Verv a 


trustworthy as gathered a 
ore mentio 
lary, not only from the classics « 
like Gogol (the fs 
Sbevtchenko 


aud for these sources his wy 


tongue, 
Marko Vovtcebok, Fedkovitct 
tematic completeness), but also from the rich 
collecuons of popular songs and stories, like those 
of Antovoviteh and 


rehubinski, and many others 


Dragomat 


- 
- 
= 
7 


known except to specialists, NoW and theo a 
dialectic expression in Tohubinski's poy ' 
ries, or In Golovatski's songs s to bela x 
in Zbelekhovski, but such words, wbich the va 
rious collectors of popular tradit s Sih . 
differentiv, mav almost always t f { 
their might pla f we remember that 3 ‘ 
kKhoveki uses a strictly phonetic spellog. W 
hope that this first Rutbeuian d ary wil 
tind access to our larger libraries; for it ow 
prove to be of great service not only to the phi 
lologist, but also to the *' folk lorist 
SCHUYLER’sS PETER THE GREAT-I 
Peter the Great, Emperor of Russia’ A Study 
€ Historical Biography By Eugene Schuy 
ler, Pb D., LID, Authber of * Turkistan’® In 
two volumes. Charles Scribner's Sons nM4 
PETER THE GREAT is more than an histor 
biographical “study.” It is a history of Peter 
and hos reign f his life and struggles, his re 
forms, wars, and diplemacy with compreben 
sive digressions, illustrative of things and cha 
racters not so closely nnected with the main 


cessanily to enter into a biography 


That the suthor 


plainable by 


esignates if As a studv is ex 


his mental and literary bent, asap 


parentin bis writings, and not in tuese alone 


be isa constant and indefatigable student of eth 


nology and languages, of modern bistory and 


diplomatic relations. Exhaustive and conscien 
tious research, and hesitation in formipg con 
clusions and adopting judgments, are character 


istic of 


plv mastered bis subject, 


all hisactivi'y Even after baving am 
he does not group bis 
facts 


results, but lavs before the public single 


and aspects separately examined, out of which 


a whole is to be constructed by those who follow 
bim tbrough the entire course of examination, 
In the work before us there is no rounded pic 
but 
Peter, bis nation, and his time are made to pass 


bef 


ture of either Peter, his nation, or bis time; 


re us in successive attitudes, actions, and 


} 


stages, in chronol 
left to judge and to combine. 


gical order, and the reader is 
Such is the au- 
thor’s abstention from generalizing, summing 
ip, and reviewing that, in spite of exbaustive 
ness pushed almost beyond limit, be seems to 
consider the mass of details accumulated by bim 
still inadequate for his task asa historical biogra 
pher, or, as we should say, as a historian and bi- 
ographer 

Mr. Scbuyler bad before him an immense lit- 
erature from which to draw materials, for the 
Russian historical writers, who are bindered by 
restrictions and considerations of prudence from 
freely discussing topics of recent date, have 
piled up stores of most minute information on 
their national past, and German, Swedish, and 
otber compilers and critics have helped them in 
ransacking archives and sifting testimony. He 


has availed bimself of these resources with extra- 
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ordinary diligence,extracting from biographies, 
memoirs, diaries, correspondence, and records of 
all kinds an amount of particulars sufficient to 
give a fulness to each separate subdivision of his 
subject, and vastly more than sufficient for the 
general characterization. And berein le both 
the strength and the weakness of Mr. Schuy 
ler’s work. The division and arrangement of 
his matter are excellent, and there 1s order in 
the whole and symmetry in the parts; but the 
fulness of the parts makes the whole heavy, 
though clearness is everywhere preserved in 
spite of the great crowding of facts, On the 
whole,tbe book is, we think, better adapted for the 
general European, and even the special Russian 
literary market, tha. for the English or Ameri- 
can, and will, nodoubt, be translated, as it de- 
serves to be, into Russian and otber languages. 
Its profusely varied, bigbly characteristic, and 
not seldom cbarming illustrations will make it 
an attractive addition to every library. 

Two bundred years ago, when Peter was a 
little boy, Muscovy had begua to emerge slowly 
from its Asiatic barbarism. His sister Sophia, 
the regent for his elder brother Ivan and bim- 
self, showed in her administration a slight ten- 
dency toward reform and the creation of a bet- 
ter-reguiated order. Wives were no longer to 
be buried alive for the murder of tbeir bus- 
bands, creditors were no longer allowed to kill 
or maim their debtors, serf women who had 
married soldiers were allowed to remain free, 
The influence of foreignoers—Germans, Dutch, 
Swedes, Danes, Poles—began to make itself felt. 
Peter, asa youth, assdciated with a motley crowd 
of denizens inthe ** German suburb” of Moscow, 
and adopted foreign habits, tastes, aud preju 
dices, without divesting himself of his Musco- 
vitish instincts, or in the least taming the fierce 
impulses of his nature. He contracted a passion 
for playing at war and boat-building, with the 
desire and view of creating a well-disciplined 
army and a navy, and the expectation of doing 
great tbings as monarch of a great nation. His 
ambition was as impetuous, and bis violence as 
uncontrollable, as his frame was gigantic and 
his strength prodigious. When, in 168%, be had 
removed Sophia from the regency and baffled 
attempts at reinstating her in power through a 
rising of the Strieltzi—the Janissaries of Russia 
under the early Romanoffs—he chastised conspi 
rators whose guilt was elicited by torture in this 
fashion: *‘Sbaklovitz, Petrof, and Tcbérmny 
were beheaded, Major Muromtsef, Colonel Ria- 
zAntsef, and the prisoner Lavréntief were beat- 
en with the knout, and, after having their 
tongues torn out, were exiled to Siberia. Sy) 
vester Medvédief was arrested in the 
monastery of Biziik, together with Major Glad- 
ky, and sent to Trdéitsa”’ (mark Mr, Schuyler’s 
care in transliterating names, as well as the un- 
necessary profusion of them), tortured, degraded 
from the clergy, and confined, again denounced, 
‘“‘and again subjected to the severe torture of 
fire and hot iron, and was finally executed in 
1691.” 

The youvg Czar, who was now virtually sole 
master of Russia, continued to spend a great 
deal of his time in the society of his foreign 
friends, and especially of bis able advisers, Gor- 
don and Lefort, 
noon till late in the night, sometimes till next 
morniog. There was excessive dripking. Gor- 
don’s diary is full of it. Lefort, in one of his 
letters, speaks of spending in his house for wine 
in two or three months a sum equivalent to 
about $25,000. “It is not to be supposed,” says 
Mr. Schuyler, ‘‘ that, because so much liquor was 
used, the company was constantly intoxicated. 

.” There were heroic meals, intervals for 
smoking the interdicted tobacco, games. matches 
lw archery and musketry practice, speech-mak- 


| after two not over-glorious campaigns, he form- 
| ed the design of establishing a fleet in the Black 





| 
| 


| museums, theatres, hospitals; he went to see 
Dinner frequently lasted from | 


| beer, Coeborn, and of Admira] Van Scheij; 


| 


ing,and music, and in the evening fireworks | 


and dancing. Lefort’s house was in reality a 
kind of club-house for Peter and his boon com- | 
panions, Peter was fond of masquerading, buf- | 
foonery, and practical jokes. During the Christ- 
mas holidays he went with his comrades from 
house to house, singing carols and receiving the 
usual gifts. Once the Czar appeared at Lefort’s 
with a suite of twenty-four mounted dwarfs, 
and a few days after both rode out into the 
country to exercise this cavalry. In 1695 there 
was a great banquet on the occasion of the court 
fool's wedding, which was pompously celebrated 
in the open fields near Moscow ; the festivities | 
lasted three days, and were accompanied by a | 
procession in which the highest nobles of the 
realm appeared in ludicrous costumes, in cars | 
drawn by cows, goats, dogs, and swine. In this 
manuoer the future transformer of Muscovy spent | 
much of bis time. Of family life he knew little. 
He had married simply tu obey bis mother, and 
he fouod the society of his old-fashioned wife, 
Eudoxia, very uncongenial. Anna Mons, the | 
daughter of a German jeweller, was then his 
great favorite. He loved, however, bis moter 
and sister Natalia, though when the former died, 
in 1694, he expressed, in a letter to his friend 
Apraxin, rather shallow sentiments of filial and 
religious piety. 
Peter’s first marine experiments were made at | 
the mouth of the Dvioa in the White Sea. On 
the capture of Azov from tbe Turks in 166, 


Sea, near the opposite shores of his realm. He | 
had, by the death of his brother Ivan, just be 
come sole ruler, and he threw himself witb pas- | 
sionate ardor into the enterprise. Every landed | 
proprietor owning ten thousand peasant houses, 
every monastery owning eight thousand, was | 
obliged to construct a ship, equip and arm it; 
all other proprietors owning not less than one 
hundred peasant houses were enrolied into com- 
panies for construction; the merchants were re- 
quired to contribute twelve mortar boats. The | 
ships and galleys were to be built at Voronezh, | 
on the Don. Sbipwrights were brought from | 
Venice, Denmark, Sweden, and Holland. To | 
learn the nautical art and shipbuilding, fifty no- | 
bles, representatives of the highest families— 
most of them married and fathers of children— | 
were summarily ordered to Italy, Holland, or | 
England. Shortly afterward, the Czar bimself | 
went abroad to become a good shipwright. He | 
went under the strictest incognito as a ‘‘ volun- | 
teer,” attached, among many others, to an extra- 
ordinary embassy to the chief countries of West- | 
| 
| 


; ern Europe, at the head of which was General | 


Lefort. The acquisition of nautical knowledge 
and skill was to Peter not an object of whimsi- 
cal desire or aimless curiosity. It was to be- 
come an instrument, as he wrote from Holland, 
in fighting the enemies of Jesus Christ and liber- | 
ating the Christians who live under them. And 
in that country, which he reached in August, | 
1697. at Zaandum, Amsterdam, Leyden, Delft, 
and elsewhere, everything engaged Peter’s | 
eager inquisitiveness. He visited workshops, | 


Boerhave and his botanical garden; studied the | 
microscope under Leeuwenhoek, made the inti- 
mate acquaintance of the great military engi- | 


learned to etch under the direction of Schone- 
beck; and frequented the lecture-room of the | 
anatomist Ruysch. He learned cobbling and 

dentistry, experimenting on bis servants and | 
suite. In a similar way he lived in England. In | 
both countries he attracted gazing crowds—for 
his incognito proved unavailable—as well as the 
attention of tbe highest circles. Burnet thus | 


speaks of bim in the ‘ History of his Owa Time’; 


| the knout, and fire. 


| . sv: 
| civilize her. 


‘‘He is a man of very hot temper, soon in- 
flamed and very brutal in bis passion; he raises 
his natural heat by drinking much brandy, 
which be rectifies bimself with great application; 
he is subject to convulsive motions all over bis 
body, and his head seems to be affected with 
these; he wants vot capacity, and bas a larger 
measure of knowledge than might be expected 
from his education, which was very indifferent; 
a want of judgment witb an instability of tem- 


| per appears in bim too oftea and too evidently. 


He is mechanically turned, and seems designed 
by nature rather to be a ship-carpepter thana 
great prince. This was his chief study and ex- 
ercise while he stayed here; he wrought much 
with bis own bands, avd made all about him 
work at the models of ships .. . He is 
resolute, but understands little of war, and 
seems not at all inquisitive that way. After 
I bad seen bim often, and had conversed much 
with him, I could not but adore the depth of the 
providence of God that bad raised up sucha 
furious man to so absolute an authority over 
so great a part of the world.” 


The “furious man” was suddenly called home 
by a revolt of the Strieltzi, aiming at bis over- 


| throw and the raising of his sister Sophia to the 


throne. The revolt was stifled in blood before 
his return, in September, 1608, but, dissatisfied 
with the trial of the ringleaders, and anx1ous to 
settle the question of Sophia’s sbare in the dis- 
turbance, he instituted a new criminal investi- 
gation on a tremendous scale, which proved 
how little a year’s contact with the civilized 
world had changed his nature or his idea of 
“absolute authority.” He had all the Strieltzi, 
who were kept under guard, brought in batches 


| to Preobrazbensk, near Moscow, where fourteen 


torture-chambers were established, presided over 
by Princes Tclerkasski, Dolgoruki, Golitzyn, 
and eleven other grandees—** Russians be had 
most confidence in for that sort of work.” The 
Czar was himself present at the work, and per- 
sonally questioned those who seemed most 
guilty. The torture was of three kinds: by rods, 
“In this way "—we omit 
the revolting particulars—‘‘ 1,714 men were ex- 
amined, and Guarient and Korb write that 
thirty fires were daily burning for this 
purpose.” The extorted depositions proved very 
little, but ‘* Peter chose to be satisfied of the 
complicity of his sister,” and imprisoned her in 
aconvent. Her sister Martha was also made a 
nun, and both were kept confined till their 


| death. Of the first batch of the Strieltzi ex- 


amined, numbering 341 in all, 196 were banged 
along the walls and at the gates of Moscow, tive 
were beheaded, and a hundred, who were under 


| age, were branded in the right cheek aud ban- 


ished. Of the second batch, 770 men were exe- 
cuted. Of these, 95 were hanged on a large 


| square gallows in front of Sopbia’s cell, and 


three remained hanging all winter under her 
window. There is also strong evidence to the 
fact that on one day, in the Czar’s presence, 
and by his order, 109 men were beheaded by 
the nobles of his court. Whether Peter him- 
self acted as executioner ‘‘ remains a question.” 
Such was Russia at the close of the seventeenth 
century, and such the Czar who undertook to 
His equally despotic and insane 
crusade against beards and long robes, in which 
he was occasionally active in person, also be- 


| longs to this period. 


Peter’s private life was then in harmony wit. 
his public activity. He sent his wife Eudoxia 
to a cloister, there to live a life of abject penury 
and moral degradation, and resumed his carous- 
ing with his favorites in the German suburb. 
There was no end of revelling, buffoonery, and 
blasphemous jesting ; there were bacchanalian 
festivities. Boisterous merriment was now and 
then interrupted by outbursts of Czarish mad- 
ness. Sometimes, however, he gave way to 
melancholy and despondency. At the news of 
Lefort’s death, in 1699, he burst into sobs, cry ing, 
‘Now Iam left without one trusty man.” He felt 
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keenly his ioability to cope with the corruption 
of his Russian officials, which hampered all bis 
updertakings. A few months iater he lost an 
otber faithful friend. The Scotebmap Gordon 
followed in death the Swiss Lefort. The Rus- 
sian Mensbikoff, one of Peter's former play- 
soldiers, now rose tothe bighest iofluence as a 
favorite, adviser, and general. He was band- 
some, witty, of quick intelligence, but of ligat 
mcrals. Peter once said of bim, ‘* Menshikoff 
was conceived in iviquity, born in sia, and will 
end bis life as a rascal apd a cheat.” And such 
was his end, but after Peter’s reign and after 
tbhatof bis widow, Catharine I., whom Menshikotf 
had ceded as a young mistress to the amorous 
cupidity of the Czar, Menshikoff and Catharine, 
though both of low origin, were more congenial 
to Peter than others of bis surroundings: tbey 
understood bim, and knew how to deal with 
him. 


The Spanish Masters; Aa Outline of the History 
cf Pamting in Sjain. By Emelyn W. Wasb- 
burn. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

TRE history of painting in Spain is one which 
does not require much arcbeological research, 
nor Is the material presented of great interest in 
the philosophy of art. With the exception of 
Velazquez, who heads the roll of great realistic 
painters of ail nations and all time, and Goya, 
an artist of great imagination, tbere is in the 
record of Spanish art little or notbing not due 
to l:alian inspiration. Where there is departure 
from [talian tradition, it proceeds from the ec- 
clesiastical parrowness of mind which came 
near to stifling the tender exotic, and probably 
would have dove so but for persistently repew- 
ed importations, It is a record which shows 
better uban apy other the mevitable antagonism 
between ecciesiasticism apd art, and bow com- 
pletely unfounded are the claims of the Church 
to bave fostered the development of the arts. 

Ibe résumé of the cbronicle of the arts io 
Spain i the book under notice is a compact, 
well-arrapged history, and as such deserves 
commendation, even in view of its want of per- 
spective, Which gives it the air of makivg too 
avy, great men where comparative Msguitudes 
really differ so much. There is a little too 
puch affectation 1p using Spanisb terms, as, re- 
tablo instead of picture; for though hterally tbis 
word means a picture on panel, tbe author ¢m- 
ploy< it for those on canvas es well. The are 
ebxological part of the book is sufficient for the 
subject, apd is basea on good authorities well 
collated, as Surling Waxwell, Ford, and Head, 
witb references to the native cbroniclers, and 
on interest 10, and study of, tbe original works 
in the Spanish galleries. Tbe volume is not to 
be classed witb the authoritative work of Mo- 
relli, but takes its place as.a hand book of un- 
questionable value. 

We must, bowever, take exception to the very 
undiscriminativg menver in which the opinions 
of other writers are used, and to tne crude and 
uvphilosopbical views of the author. To collate 
and justify authorities is one thing, to compare 
avd weigh opinions quite anotber; and the 
writer who may be entirely competent to do 
the former must completely fail in tbe latter 
unless bis views are sufficiently ripe and sound 
to make tbe collator a competent judge witbout 
refer-nce to tbose opivions. If he 1s pot quali- 
tied to pronounce judgment on a work of art in- 
dependently, how sball he be abie to endorse or 
compere the opicions of others # The assump- 
tion of so doing is eitber a claim to superiority 
in some respect, or a covfession of incomvetence; 
ard the value of the autbor’s own opinions must 
be judzed from his independent judgments. 
What can we say to the author of such ex- 
pressions @s tbis: 


“In bis picture of San Pedro de Alcantara 
there is what embodies most powertuliv the -e 
cret of painting, its ability to body forth the 


spiritnal, Itis tne eve of the saint in tis rapt 
utte,sance, and It conveys indeed that concep 
tion in its fulorss: not the eve of the common 


observer gazing on visible thirgs before tia 
Dot the eve of the philisopber seeing vague 
forms in its blank abstractiou, bot the keen eve 
of the imagiuvation shaping tbe upseen thought 
in all the distinctness of realicv —‘seeing the in- 
visible,’ in the language of St. Paul.” 


At the risk of being discourteous, we must say 
that this is uot criticism of art. The eye sees what 
is visible, and tbe secret of painting is to paint 
what can be seen. That any observer can see in 
the eye of a painted saint what he saw which 
was invisible, isaseutimenial fallacy which may 
be 1n place in a spiritualistic * circle,” but is not 
in art criticism, There is but one way to 
paint a thing well, and that is to paint it as 
if seen: what is unseen belongs to the poet, 
not the painter. Another passage equally objec 
tionable is this: 


‘*In the great epochs of life, whether in reli 
gion or art or letters, we tind this uviversal law, 
that the man who leads the age is he who bas 
winnowed the dusty chamber of opinions with 
a’ knowledge drawn from living sources. Luther 
goes back from the scholastic divimity totbe per 
soval faithip tbe Coristiansoul Descartes studies 
bis own mind, and the insight of bis volume out 
reacbes ail toe earlier speculative theories ; 
Velazquez mses from Pacheco’s teaching to the 
truer, simpler master— Nature. It 1s the sure 
sixn of decay when the main purpose of art or 
hterature ts to defend the old system, when age 
on age must repeat the definitions of Fernandez, 
or the style of me de Vargas. Education means, 
above a)l,the Jeading forthof the mental powers 
of the man. Art tradition cannot take the place 
of our own minds, ana of the real sources of 
knowledge which are always fresh and as living 
as ip the past," etc., etc., ete. 

Or this: 

©“ Among the artists of this age, which Head 
calls the ‘imddle period of Spauish painting 
Luis de Morales stands well vigh alone —a sur 
vival of the olden time, apd inspired oy that re 


Higrous sentiment which the meaieval Courch 
developed so powerfully The artists of bis 
day, foliowers of the Itallan Renarssance, bad 
lost that earlier feeling of an ‘objective pre 


which Morales breatbes forth in the very 


seruce 


spint of Fra Angelico ana of tbe early Italian 
painters. Cbristiatity gave to those masters 
certain ideas which permeated their thought, 


feel g, and lite. Lhe mystery of God in Christ 
brougbt Him pigh to the beart of bumaniry, yet 
spiritually and purely: and nature was fhe mys 
tic shrine that potnted to the Invisible. Painting 
witb them trauscended the materal vebicie : it 
was charged with sp:ritual meaning Soin the 
Gothic cathedral the arch and the tapertng spre 
were the sumbolic fingers that pointed to an em- 
bodied, incommunicable beauty.” 

** the Greek mind, the most beautiful intelli 
gence that the world bas seen, embodied in per 
fect form the ideas of its religion; and embouoied 
them with equal perfection in the sculptured 
finish of Sophocles, the marble of Phidias, or, 
we may presume, in the lost paintings of Apel 
a,” 


But a writer who thinks and talks so unscien- 
tifically as this should be careful about laying 
down ‘universal laws”; and when it comes to 
“ wipnowing the dusty chamber of opinions with 
a knowledge drawn from living sources,” 
should say a little study of logic would be an 
assistance, perhaps by of sprinkling the 
dusty chamber. In treating of Velazquez, the 
author gives us this: 


we 


way 


“There is a strange melancholy which the 
grat dest works of art sometimes beget in us, 
especially if we view them whilst we ourselves 
are tn the J ry ished 
A statue, a painting seem po longer buman 
trey are disengaged from all past pr 
mpperfection : they bave passed from the stage 
of becoming to the state of changeless being 
We see no more the strugaling artist, but. as it 
were, an tustant creation. lbeir compietepess 
withers our bope. The scaffolding on which a 
Velszquez stood is gone, and the lofty painting 
looks cown on us With an overwhelming gran- 
deur, an uvattainable distance.” 


midst of lofty ut unfi labors 


cesses of 








We must confess to bx i” st here ibeu 
Inspired use of the Eng agus Lows t 
Wwe beites aval these w i} s 

The iiustrations of this v ar t te 
rent to bad—rather tt atter than the f 
T} ' sof N t By Arthur ¢ rt 

lilustrated New ed Seribne , WwW 

ford \M4 
NEWGATE Is one of the lest places for tl 


prisonment of criminals in the world As 3 


name indicates, it dates frou 


tice was administered in Euro) 
the East, at the gates of cities. Ane 


cle of what bas taken 


place within its walls 
would make a curious companion picture the 
changes in manners and babits outside. Of toe 
earlier history of the place, however, there are 
but scanty materials. The jail calendars, which 
Aare our main reliance, are chiefly, if mot al 
gether, modern records, and the bisto: fe 
of the jailis a growth of the last tw tt ‘ 
centuries, Most of the existing body of New 
gate learning is common property, and in look 
ing over Mr. Griffiths’s volume the reader is " 
tinually reminded of the curious fact that so 
many of the most familiar names it ternture 
are those of criminals of the vilest s who 


nevertheless Were popular beroes in tl 


Crimes of violence seem in the last century and 


the century before to have invested those who 


committed them with an interest that we know 


litle of, partly, perhaps, because the public baa 
ho opportunity nowadays { interesiing itself 
iu its criminals en masse, either m the | and 
ery or iu the procession to Tyburn, Captain 


Kidd, Jack Sheppard, Dick Turpin, Jonathan 
Wild, eccupy a more interesting bis ai y 
silion than wecan ex} tanv of the criminals 
{ ir day to} in ext century, and the 
effort to «¢ ruttians < t i s ws 
withaba ; 4 nee ar ints ‘ 7) 
than a ghastly t f a bvgone fas } 
The noted Newgate i als of a inter yx 

tl Mannings, the ¢ v ster e fFauntle yea 


ImMmediafe predecessors rate itself bas 
ceased to be a place of any dramatic o1 nan 
ti rsequence As a place of detention for re 
ligicus aud political offenders it long since lost 
all interest, though for many a year it sup- 


fires of 


Suithfield with their human 
ill fated 


victims of political batred and vengeance. 


pie ad the 
fuel, and the Tower scaffold with the 
Weare accustomed to congratulate ourselves 
on the wonderful progress that we bave wade 
within a few generations in our way of dealing 
with crime and criminals, and the fact that we 
do not torture them, nor starve them, nor kill 
them except for very grave reasons is incontest- 
able; but our criminal records do not give us 
much reason to believe that civilization has yet 
begun to sap the forces which produce crime, or 
to convert them into geod agencies. Our man 
ners are milder, and we shrink from the inflic 
tion of cruelty; our laws forbid 
cessive punishments; we have taught ourselves, 


unusual or ex- 


in a wavy that would have seemed to our ances 
tors laughable, to put ourselves in the criminal’s 
to the 
led him astray. By these means, 

philanthropic 


place, and understand temptations 
h have 
of has 
been elaborated which is capable in efficient 
bands of producing wonderful results, But our 
philanthropy and sympathy have led alsotoa 


general relaxation of the old desire fcr the crim 


whi 


a system reformation 


inal’s punishment, until we now continually see 
a bomicice followed by ap outburst of sympathy 
for the murderer—a singular substitute for tne 
social desire for vengeance or retribution, on 
which any system of punishment mustrest. T! 
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effec's of this state of feeling in procuring im- 
muvity for criminals must tend to that insecu- 
rity of life which, in the long run, will produce 
a re.ction in favor of severity. There is no rea- 
son for thinking, however, that we shall return 
to the primitive barbarism of feeling which led 
to the bloody penal code of a hundred years 
ago. Nothing is more difficult to understand 
now than the inaccessibility of our ancestors to 
those feelings of sympathy and pity which make 
systematic cruelty in punishment in our time 
out of the question. One of theinteresting cuts in 
Mr. Griffiths’s volume represents a prisoner un- 
dergoing the peine forte et dure, or being pressed 
to death by heavy weights. The object of this 
horrible torture was to make persons accused 
of crime plead. As long as they remained si 
lent they could not be tried; and if they died 
without a trial they were not felons and their 
estates could not be confiscated, For this reason 
then found heroic 
enough to endure this terrible death rather than 
say guilty or not guilty. The imagination of 
the scene of the suffering—the wretched 
victim chained to the floor and the added 
weights slowly but surely stifling him, the jail- 
ors standing by and watching his agonies—is 
enough to sicken the reader without the picture, 
which, as in the case of many another horror, 
gives the wholea slightly ludicrous turn. But 
it was not long ago that such punishments were 
thought valuable for their deterrent effect, 

On the whole, the long record of crimes pre- 
sented in such a volume as Mr, Griffiths’s brings 
out uot the romance so much as the common- 
place, vulgar character of crime. It is a dreary 
record of murders, robberies, forgeries, arson, 
and perjury, unredeemed for the most part by 
a single fine incident, and never in modern times 
rising toa tragic level. It seems, indeed, to be 
a literary fallacy which renders crime romantic 
or interesting ; for when we come near the 
criminal, we nearly always find him to be a 
vulgar, sordid wretch, who loses bis buman inte- 
rest as he becomes steeped in criminality and ha- 
bituated to violations of thelaw. The criminals 
who are led into crime by excessive ambition, 


prisoners were now and 


by a generous desire to save some one else from 
the consequences of their folly, are to be found 
on the stage and in books, but not in such books 
as the Newgate chronicle. Simple idleness and 
a desire to enjoy the good things of life without 
working for them, seem to be the explanation 
of most of the crime that is conimitted ; and the 
great problem of *‘ penology ” is so to arrange 
things that the reward of crime shall be not 
the good things of life, but hard fare and just 
that severe ‘abor which the criminal most fears 
retribution, without cruelty. Mild 
punisbments, made more lax by the uncertain. 
ty of the administration of the law, must in the 
jong run prove just as dangerous to society as 
the excessive rigor of a cruel age. 


—certain 





The Creators of the Age of Steel. 
Jeans. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


By W. T. 


THE misnomer of Mr. Jeans’s book is the result 
of a false perspective of the arts involved in 
civilization. 
as our civilization is concerned, when the Ro- 
mans used the Celtiberian steel against the 
Gauls, whose longer swords bad notemover. The 
great development of steel industry of which 
Bessemer, Stemens, Whitworth, and their lesser 
compapions in the Walhalla of Mr. Jeans were 
the promoters, was the cause of one of the great- 
est modern increments of industrial wealth; but 
steel bad ruled the world for centuries before 
Bessemer was born, and when we measure things 
comparatively it may be found that Benjamin 
Huntsman, the inventor of cast steel, who is 


not one of Mr. Jeans’s heroes, has had a more 
important relative icfluence on the metallurgic 
wealth of England than Bessemer. The ‘age of 
steel ” opened when a way was found to make an 
iron which would temper, and, like the *‘ age of 
bronze” or that of stone, has had successive 
dawns in various countries. There exists in 
Franklin County, N. Y., an iron ore which, cast 
directly from the smelting furnacs into cutting 
tools, takes admirable temper. can be hammered, 
ete., and if some accident bad developed the 
smelting process for the Lroquois as is fabled of 
the Chalybes, who are said to have found iron 
after a great conflagration of forests on Mount 
Ida, the age of steel might have revolutionized 
North America before Christopber Columbus dis- 
covered it. Thesballow view that the inventors 
of processes by which great weaith is rapidly 
developed, are correspondingly great benefactors 
of the human race, and to be honored according- 
ly, issupported by the beralds’ college, but not 
by history or philosophy. tiches make their 
own apotheosis, and bave no need of theextrava- 
gant laudation of Mr. Jeans for their agents. 
Genius, in whatever branch of human occupa- 
tion, merits and receives its due respect, but to 
graduate this revereuce by the scale of the pe- 
cuniary results is to go back to the golden calf. 

Thus, apropos of the Bessemer process we are 
told : 


** According to the best information extant, it 
appears tbat in the twenty-one years that 


elapsed after the process was first successfully 
worked, the production of steel by it, notwith- 
standing its slow progress at first, amounted to 
no less than 25,000,000 tons; and if we were to es- 
timate the saving as compared with the old pro- 
cess which it superseded, at £40 a ton, the total 
would be about £1,000,000,000. . . . Sucha 
man needs no honors; but no industrial nation 
could afford to let him go uvhbonored. Hence 
honors and distinctions have been showered on 
him from all quarters.” 

The struggles of Bessemer, the corrupt and 
partisan course of the officials of the crown in 
his case, and, still more, in Whitworth’s, and the 
patient persistence in the pursutt of a definite 
result through years of experiment and failure, 
wake Mr. Jeans’s book an interesting one, 
though apparently only a very one-sided compi- 
lation 
and great mechanical inventor, as a practical 
mechanician who bas probably never been sur- 
passed in the records of mechanical industry, 
seems to us much the greatest hero of Mr. 
Jeavs’s list; and Stemens, as a scientist of a 
higber type than Bessemer, since his discoveries 
are more far-reaching and of more true and 
comprehensive benefit to the human race, should 
also have preceded the iatter, and, if there is 
justice in the future of Fame, will do so. 

The English and Prussian Governments, ac- 


Whitworth, as a clear-ey ed, systematic, 


| cording to the author, vied in meanness toward 


Bessemer, but the Prussian excelled easily in dis- 
honesty. The record, in this matter, of both 
Governments is quite on a par with that of the 
most ungrateful republics. The artillery ques- 
tion, as brought out in the histories of Bessemer 
and Whitworth, shows the ordnance authorities 
of the English Government in a position (which 


| also better authority than Mr. Jeans exists for 


The “age of steel” began, so far | 


recognizing) utterly disgraceful and degrading. 
The bold of Sir William Armstrong on the Ord- 
vance Department of England is probably excel- 
led by nothing in tbe corrupt records of our 
American rings. Pages 81 and 91 of the book 
ougbt not to be pleasant reading to honest and 
patriotic Germans and Englishmen, 


and when Mr. Jeans comes to Mr. Whitworth’s 
studies in the rifle, he does not seem to know that 
Whitworth found in the manufacture of the 
Kentucky rifle in America the secret of the 
certainty of rifle construction—the bexagonal 
bore, known by his name sti!!, but which we who 
write used above forty years ago, when it 
was being abandoned. The manufacture of 
rifles then was, as an art, only known in the 
United Scates, and for short-range shooting is 
still far in advance of that of England, though 
the experiments of Whitworth on the relation of 
the size and shape of missiles fur long-range 
shooting, and their relation to tbe rifling of the 
gun, have never been equalled as systematic and 
extensive research by any gun-maker on either 
side of the Atlantic. The persi-tent neglect— 
contempt, perbaps—with which Sir Joseph 
W bitworth bas been treated by his own Govern- 
ment, is one of the most disgraceful things in 
the bistory of English industry, though it is 
almost equalled by the treatment of Bessemer. 


Spanish and Portuguese South America during 
the Colonial Period. By Robert Grant Wat- 
son, Editor of ‘ Murray’s Handbook of Greece, 
Fourth edition.’ In two volumes. London: 
Triibner & Co, 1884. 

In 1866 Mr. Watson received the appointment 

of second Secretary of the British Legation in 

the Argentine Republic and Paraguay. His previ- 
ous experience baving been in an entirely dif- 
ferent part of the world, he looked for informa- 
tion regarding South America among English 
books, and found almost nove, At the place of 
his destination he discovered that there was 
plenty of it in Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, and 
other foreign languages, and gradually became 


acquainted with the literature on tbe subject. 


Tbe author curiously ignores all the discoveries | 


made in America. When dealing with Siemens’s 
researcbes into light, he credits incidentally 
Lockver and others in England for researches 
far surpassed by those of Langley, of the Al- 
legheny Observatory, who is not mentioned ; 


Of two years of diplomatic service in America, 
he passed one in Buenos Ayres and the other in 
Rio de Janeiro. He successively visited Uru- 
guav, the Argentine province of Santa Fé, Pata- 
agonia, Paraguay (then a seat of war), and the 
Brazilian province of Minas Geraes. He col- 
lected voluminous materials for the elaboration 
of a work on South America, such as be bad felt 
the want of, but, owing to subsequent employ- 
ment in several countries of tbe Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, only recently found the necessary leisure 
to compose it. He unopretentiously offers it to 
the public as a much needed epitome of more 
elaborate and origimal works, and as such it de. 
serves a great deal of credit. It is strictly con- 
fined to South America, It relates successively 
the discovery of the main land (1498), and of the 
Pacific Ocean ; the careers of Balboa aud Las 
Casas; the discovery of Brazil, La Plata, and 
Paraguay ; the discovery and conquest of Peru 
and Chili (1521.50) ;,the exploration of Brazil : 
the rebellion of Gonzalo Pizarro and other 
events in Peru; the Araucavian war (1550-60) and 
its consequences; the growth of the Brazilian 
colony ; the arrival of the Jesuits in Paraguay 
(1608 and after) ; the soutbern vovages of Haw- 
kins, Drake, and Raleigh ; the Dutch war for 
the possession of Brazil (1623-45), and the crea- 
tion of the Jesuit missions in the north of that 
country ; tbe Freuch efforts to establish them- 
selves in South America ; the advance of Brazil 
in the seventeenth ceniury ; the history of the 
Viceroyalties of Peru and New Granada; the 
mining discoveries and other events in Brazil ; 
the rise of Buenos Avres ; the expulsion of the 
Jesuits from Portugal and Brazil (1759-67), from 
Buenos Ayres and Parsguay ; the arrival of the 
Braganza dynasty ip Brazil,and the English expe- 
ditions to La Plata (1896 07). Thebistory of the 
transition, through insurrection and war, from 
the colonial state to independence is not told. 
The narratives are plain and minute in asome- 
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what diffuse style. There is no attempt at rhe- 
torical embellishment, picturesque description, 
or ethnological disquisition. A lberal and hu- 
magne spirit, averse to all forms of oppression, fa- 
naticism, and intolerance, pervades the whole 
book. This liberalism is coupled with a strong 
sense of impartiality and of fairness even to 
ward the oppressor and bloody bigot. The story 
is a dismal one, almost from beginning to end. 
Ruthless conquest, rapine and torture, epslave- 
ment and extermination, fratricidai conflicts, fa- 
naticism and ignorance, colonial oppression, the 
reign of monopoly, stupid maladministration, 
invasion—these are the successive or alternating 
topics, seldom redeemed by instances of noble 
devotion such as has rendered immortal the 
philanthropy of Las Casas, or of high adminis- 
trative sagacity like that displayed by the Je- 
suits in the treatment of the Indians in their 
districts. Our author does full justice to the 
zeal and skill with which the Jesuits car- 
ried on their work of converting and training 
the Indians, especially in Paraguay, but he does 
not fail to add, ‘‘ Their system of government 
had been so absolute, and their disciples had been 
reduced to such a condition of being merely 
thoughtless animals or machines, that, when 
the guidance of the Fathers was withdrawn, the 
whole system established by them suddenly and 
absolutely collapsed.” Thecruelties perpetrated 
on the Fathers in the execution of the decrees 
of expulsion are related with sympathetic 
feeling. The author avoids harshness of ex- 
pression and sweeping denunciations. The fol 
lowing, on the *‘ national disgrace” of Portugal, 
is a characteristic exception : 

‘‘There seems indeed something peculiarly in- 
grained in the Portuguese race which makes them 
take to slave-dealivg and slave-bunting as na- 
turaily as greyhounds take to chasing hares; 
and this observation applies not to one section of 
the race alone, but to Portuguese wherever they 
are to be found beyond the reach of European 
law. No modern racecan be cited as slave-bhuut- 
ers witbin measurable distance of the Portu- 
guese. Their exploits in this respect are written 
in the annals not only of the whole coast of 
Brazil, from Parad to Uruguay, and along the 
Misiones of Paraguay, not only on the coast of 
Angola, but througbout the interior of Africa. 
We may take up the journals of one traveller 
after another, of Burton, of Livingstone, of 
Stanley, or of Cameron, and, in whatever r-- 
spects their accounts and opinions may differ, on 
one point they are one and all entirely agreed, 
namely, as to the pestilent and remorseless acti- 
vity of the ubiquitous Portuguese slave catcher.” 





Lessing. Geschichte seines Lebens und seiner 
Schriften. Von Dr. Erich Schmidt. Erster 
Band, pp. 487. Berlin: Weidmann’sche Buch- 
handlung. 1884. 

A NEW life of Lessing has at once the ad- 

vantage and the disadvantage of coming after 

one of the best biographies in the German 
language. For largeness of conception and 
thoroughness of execution the volume pub- 
lished by T. W. Danzel in 1850 is hard to 
improve upon. But Danzel, very abstruse 
in matter and in manner, is unreadable ex- 
cept for scholars; and the continuation of bis 
work by G. E, Guhrauer, who died in 1854, 
while his part of the enterprise was still in press, 
isentirely different in style and in the quality of 
the thought. Thus the work as a whole lacks 
unity. The various lives of Lessing that have 
appeared in Germany and England since 18+ 
are dilutions of the Danzel-Guhbrauer biography. 

They present little or nothing in the way of new 

facts or new criticism, and are not based pri- 

marily upon independent research. 

Prof. Erich Schmidt, of the University of Vi- 
enna, has accordingly undertaken to make a 
Life of Lessing that shall be up with the 
times. His first volume, a book well made in 
every way, and adorned with a spirited etching 


! 


| of the Lessing portrait commonly ascribed to 
Tischbein, ends with a section on ‘Minna von 


| is historical. 





Barnbelm.” It thus covers the first thirty-six 
years of Lessing’s life, or precisely the same 
ground covered by the work of Danzel, which 
it aims to supplement rather than to supersede. 
Danzel’s strength was philosophical, Schmidt's 
He is a man of great learning in 
the imaginative literature of the eighteenth cen 
tury, and is in his element when depicting the 
relations of Lessing to English and French 
writers, when describing the persons and places 
that Lessing had to do with, or when trying to 
revivify for a moment some one of the multitu 
dinous literary pigmies whom Lessing slew and 
embalmed. Schmidt's work is always acute and 
always thorough; and the result of all this 
acuteness and thoroughness is a book which will 
be very valuable to one who is already per 
fectly informed about Lessing and his mental 
environment, and very unsatisfactory, if not 
soporific, to one who is not. Even a fairly edu- 
cated reader will find in Schmidt a good deal of 
matter about men that he has never heard of, 
books that he has never read, and events of 
which he does not see the bearing. The under 
lying conception of the book seems to be that 
Lessing was a very great man, and that, there 
fore, nothing that in the remotest way concerns 
him can be uninteresting. There is little or no 
effort to deal with anything but minute details ; 
but this of course is unavoidable if one must 
write nearly 400 pages on the part of Lessing's 
life which precedes his greatness. To find fault 
with an author for doing that is to find fault 
with the whole German modus operandi in mat 
ters of this kind. In a better state of civiliza 
tion, we bope, one volume of moderate size will 
be thought enough to contain the life of any 
man of letters who has been dead a hundred 
years. 

Schmidt's style may be safely called piquant 
He has none of Danzel’s Hegelian deep-diving, 
but instead of that he has any number of recon- 
dite facetiw, which render it important to read 
bim in the neighborhood of a good reference li 
brary. A countryman of bis gently expostu 
lates with him in the Leipzig Centralblatt in 
regard to this profusion of jests. But that is 
only the austerity of German science. The cis 


atlantic public will not find Professor Schmidt's 


book too humorous. 


Richard Barter. 


of Salisbury. 


By G.S. Boyle, M.A., Dean 
A. C. Armstrong & Co.  1SS4 
THIS volume is the sixth of a series of ‘* Heroes 
of Christian History.” The author's task has 
evidently been somewhat perfanctory. He has 
brought to it no special fitness for biographical 
writing, and no special sympathy with his sub- 
ject. Of the four-and-thirty volumes in the 
‘English Men of Letters,” it would be difficult 
to name a single one which is not better done 
than this ; and yet the material was here for a 
biographical sketch of unusual interest. It bas 
not been produced. The more is the pity, there- 
fore, that the death of Dean Stanley “‘ bas de 
prived the reader of these pages of what would 
have been a true distinction "—an estimate from 
him of Baxter's review of his own life. 

A brief chapter on his early days is succeeded 
by one on ‘ The Beginning of Pastoral Work.” 
He was only twenty-four when he entered on 
his Kidderminster pastorate. England had fall 
en upon troubled times. On October 25, 1642, 
he preached at Alcester, and ‘‘ heard the cannon 


play " at Edgebill while he was preaching. The 
next morning he visited the field of battle. The 
civil war found him in a dreadful strait. He 


was a devoted monarchist, with a passion for 
religious liberty. 
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side of Parliament and took the Covenant, but 
with a doubtful mind, and sore repentance as 
the war continued and the Protectorate of Crom 
well succeeded the King's death. He took a 
chaplaincy, but after a period of service his 
constitutional maladies obliged him t 
it. Then, ‘tin continual expectation of deat! 
with one foot 


abandon 


in the grave,” be wrote the first 


part of ‘The Saint's Rest,’ the least polemica 


and best of all bis works, which was first put 


lished inthe year of the King’s death He bad 
made a heart of quiet for bimself in the midst 
of tne most Violent passions, After the Restora 
tion, Baxter was offered a bishopric, which. be 
declined, and his letter to Clarendon declining 
it is an invigorating and inspiring do« ment 


When the Act of Uniformity was passed be was 
ejected from his parish, though sixteen hundred 
of bis parishioners out of eighteen bundred were 


in his favor. Baxter had thirty vears to live 


aud they bad much of sorrow and anxtetyv, but 
alleviations—a 


rk 
closing years had less of 


also great marringe of tr 


minds” and w to an unlimited extent 


lestation and an 
from the rulit 


novance K powers 
The Dean of Salisbury c les t skete? 
with chapters on Baxter's review of his ow 


life, his d 


and his place in history 


on wtrinal and practical teachis 


There is much in these 





chapters of great interest, and tl is 
in Baxter's own words, Undout aCe 
8 preemivently that of the schoolman of the 


English Protestants. His thought and chara 
ter abound in admirable traits, but the 


skiltf 


Dean of 


Salisbury has no parting informa 





tion: be is very sparing of fs and dates. He 
seems afraid of telling his readers what they 
know already, whereas he might safely have 
reckoned on the general ignorance. His book 
will teach scholars nothing, and for the averags 
reader it is not sufficiently explicit It may, 


bowever, provoke a thirst that can be slaked at 


other fountains 


The Cam} is of the Reve By Albert 
Todd, First Lieutenant First United States 
Artillerv. Manhattan, Kansas ISS4 Pp. 

In this little book Mr. Todd has undertaken t 


state briefly all the material facts of the late war. 
He bas not, we think, state 
them accurately; but even if his work had been 
a model in this respect, 


been over careful to 


we should be inclined to 
doubt its utility. A general sketch of the war 
given 130 pages; if 
would take perbaps a clever man to do it, but it 


ean undoubtedly be in 


| could po doubt be done, and it might be very 


useful to those who purposed making a study of 


the operations in detail. But a very concise nar 

rativeisa wholly different thing: no one, new to 
the subject, can possibly recollect so many facts, 
following such unfaltering 
The mind relucts at such condensed food. 

Mr. Todd has completely separated his narra 

tive of the operations in the East from his nar- 
rative of the operations in the West. Each 
ject is treated by itself. But surely this is to 
lose sight of the very important fact of the in. 
terdependence of the Eastern and Western cam 


one another with 


steps 


sub 


paigns. 
of affairs at any particular epoch can be gath- 
ered from such a treatment as we find in this 
book. 


No correct view of the general posture 


The work is, however, fairly well done 
for what it purports to be; any one familiar 
with the war would no doubt say that, asan 
abridgment of a full history, it was sufficiently 
provided with all the principal facts, It is 
written, we presume designedly, in the tone of 
one who is addressing young people, and the 


| conciseness, which is its chief characteristic, is 
He ranged himself upon the ~ 


not infrequently departed from to let in some- 
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thing of a personal character or otherwise inte- 
resting to the reader. Still, as we intimated 
above, there are inaccuracies. It is news to us 
to hear that Pickett commanded at Gettysburg 
any troops besides those of his own division. 
Nor did we ever hear before that Schofield’s 
army, after the battleof Franklin, was indebted 
to the friendly cover of the smoke, which, owing 
to a peculiar condition of the atmosphere, did 
not rise much above the ground, for its ability 
to retire unmolested from a field on which it 
had just inflicted on its adversary such a severe 
blow. It availed itself certainly of the dark- 
ness of night to commence its retirement to 
Nashville ; but the smoke is, we suspect, an un- 
warranted addition. We think Mr. Todd is seri- 
ously in error in putting the strength of Lee’s 
army, atthe opening of the campaign of 1864, at 
only 52,000 men ; and ia his note to page 48, in 
which he states that Grant bad 140,000 men at 
that time, but that only 20,000 of these were 
effectives, he doubtless would have us read 
120,000 fur 20,000. 
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THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION.—III. 


PERHAPS the best test of the real vitality of 
any school of art which can be recognized by 





And it is at once a test of the taste of the com- 


highest of their art. Even the French heroic 
school, with its absurd classicism, did good work 
in portraiture, and the best art England has ever 
produced was in her portrait school. A man 
who cannot make a good portrait may do clever 
and amusing genre or landscape, but not good 
ideal work in any vein, and the surest indication 
of an art givenuptotrivialities and surface tech- 
nicalities may be seen at once in the weakness or 
non-existence of portraiture. One class of men 
avoid it because they are incapable of the sustain- 
ed discipline which it demands as the indispensa- 
ble condition of success, and another fails in it 
because it has no perception of character, which 
is the foundation of all true idealism; weaker 
men, because the severe drawing which is the 
basis of it is impossible to them even with 
patience and their utmost sincerity. A common 
delusion which artists and art lovers often per- 
mit to themselves is that, as fidelity to the 
external appearance of a man is not the high- 
est vein of portraiture, therefore a paint 
er who cannot draw well may still be ca- 
pable of doing sometbing better, and give 
the true character of the man without giv- 
ing bis face—which is simply a consolation to 
failure. There may be something in art higher 
than exact truth to the forms of nature, but no 
man can reach it except through those forms, 
or at least without the refinement of drawing 
which enables bim to attain them when he will. 
The conditions of the ideal are too obscure and 
subtle to dogmatize about, but it is safe to say 
that the painter whose hand and eye do not per- 
mit him to be true to what he does see, will not 
safely attempt an ideal which he does not. 
There is no escaping the law that the ideal is 
only to be found in the actual; beyond it, it may 
be, but tbrough it inevitably. 

The condition of our portraiture, as seen in 


| this exhibition at least, is not therefore encourag- 


ing for the future of our art, With the excep- 
tion of the single portrait by Millet, No. 210, 


| there is not a single head by any of our younger 
the general public is its treatmentof portraiture. | 


munity and the power of the painter ; for apub- | 


lic that does not care for art per se will only care 
for what are called “ faithful” portraits, sor will 
the commonplace painter care to labor for more 
than contents hisclient. The greatest schools of 
art have always been marked by the preéminent 
quality of their portraiture at their highest 
attainment. Raphael, Titian, Veronese, Rem- 
brandt, Tintoret, Rubens, Velasquez, in fact, all 
the great technists, have given their portraits 


the best of their powers and sometimes the 


men which shows a resolute attempt to me et all 
the conditions of portraiture. This is, so far as 
can be judged from the portrait alone, a tho- 
rough piece of characterization—too individual 
not to be true—and the classic sympathies of the 
painter are shown in the treatment of the acces- 
sories, the subtle play of pale tints, and the 
frank severity of the design. A deeper key of color 
would have better suited the exhibition room, and 
perhaps have made the work more impressive, 
but its subtlety and refinement are certain to 
win their way to those who will give it the study 
it deserves. 


Eastman Johnson’s two portraits, Nos. 70 and 
259, are strongly painted and characterized 
heads, and, so far as the general public is allowed 
to know, at the very front of American por- 
traiture; certainly in tbe exhibition there is 
nothing to rival their solid qualities of color and 
drawing, and, with the exception of the portrait 
of Hiram Powers, by Page, No. 461, nothing so 
individual in character. Mr. Johnson, bowever, 
in the accessories, shows the tendency of the mere 
portrait school—all that is not demanded by an 
unartistic clientéle is left out. In this respect 
Millet stands at the head of the portraitists of 
the exhibition, The head of Powers, which the 
catalogue describes as ‘‘painted about 1848,” 
cannot be of that date, as Page did not goto 
Europe till after 1849, It shows, too, the method 
which Page adopted when be went abroad, by 
which he believed he bad got the qualities of 
Titian—i. e., using pure color in repeated paint- 
ings over a solidly prepared ground. Titian 
certainly did use such a method in his flesh 
sometimes, and possibly generally where the 
flesh was the important element of the 
work, but he did not use it throughout the 
pictures, as Page has done, nor did he ever 
paint his accessories in so flimsy a manner as they 
are painted here. But the picture is in character 
and in certain qualities of color a proof that 
Page’s friends did not overrate his powers, 
which might easily, but for his obsession by 
theories, have made him the greatest of American 
portrait painters thus far. A sketch of Sumner, 
No. 662, apparently the beginning of a portrait, 
also by Page, is very grand in character. 

Mr. Porter, in his portrait of a lady, No. 124, 
pushes Mr. Johnson very closely, and in general 
treatment of accessories and pictorial complete- 
ness goes beyond him, as we see him here. This 
half-length is admirable not only for its well- 
painted head, but for the figure, so well posed 
and real. The portrait by the Vice President of 
the Academy, No, 324, is strong and in general 
effect of color good, but with over-hot shadows, 
which interfere with the solidity of the head, 
as if the flesh let light through from witbin. 
No. 403, by Edgar M. Ward, is evidently excel- 
lent as likeness and painted with vigor and skill, 
but in all the accessories, even the hair, with a 
reckless and heartless dexterity which is rather 
manne.ism than style. Hicks’s portrait of Dr. 
Wood is a professional] success, but hardly up to 
the work the artist used to do twenty years ago. 
Of Miss Barber’s portrait of a cbiid, No. 274, 
we have already spoken, and we recur to it 
now only as fitting in a notice devoted to portrai- 
ture. 
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Stories by American 
Authors. 


THE THIRD VOLUME NOW 
THE SPIDER'S EYE. By 


O'Brien. 

One of those singularly original fancies so character 
istic of Fitz James O’Brien, who, except bor, Lad no 
superior in our literature in the region of the bizarre. 
A STORY OF THE LATIN QUARTER. 

By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

Deals with the career of a young American painter in 
Paris. One of the best of the author's famous short 
stories. 

TWO PURSE COMPANIONS. 

Parsons Lathrop. 

The scheme of two college comrades to equalize their 
lots in life. 

OGLA MOGA. By David D. Lloyd. 

One of the best bits of comedy of recent years; the 
adventures of a philanthropic New Yorker in improv 
ing the poor Indian. 
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MRS. KNOLLYS. By the author of “ Guerndale.” 
A MARTYR TO SCIENCE, By Mary PuTNaM JAcosBl 
M.D. 
A DINNER PARTY. By Joun Eppy. 
THE MOUNT OF SORROW. By Harriet FI REscOoTT 
SPOFFORD. 
SISTER SILVIA. By MARY AGNEs TINCKER. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE OR SENT POSTPAID BY 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 





READY. 


Fits James 


By Ge re 


MURDER. By Celia 


GLASS. By Brander Mat 


publica Zon, — 


“A valuable and timely art j 


N. Y. Herald. 


THE 
United States Art Directory 
and Year-Book. 


Being a Chronicle of Events in the Art World, 
and a guide for all interested in the 
Progress of Art in America, 

One Vol., large octavo, over 300 pages, 76 Illus- 
trations. Boards. Price $2.00. 

This new edition of a book which was uni- 
versally pronounced upon its first appearance 
to be one of the most useful publications ever 
issued, will be found to have been materially 
improved and augmented. Its contents now 
cover 99 cities, embracing 324 institutions, while 
the names enumerated in the Artists and Art 
Teachers’ Directory number over 2,200) names. 
“It embraces everything pertaining to art in this 
country which is worthy of note."—The Art Inter 

change. 

“ An invaluable art compendium.”— Boston Post. 


“Well deserves to become the rade mecum of every 
one interested in art in the United States."—The Art 
imateur. 


“ A successful beginning of, we hope, a long series of 
annuals.”—Evening Post. 


For sale by all booksellers : or will be sent b y? 
prepaia, on receipt of price. 


CASSELL & CO., Limitep. 


739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 








The Nation. 
W. OW. WULLIAMS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


War Memoranda. 


By Col. Charles Whittlesey, Prest. Western Re 
serve Historical Society. $1.00, 


‘ , Iyc , 
The Pastor. 
By Rt. Rev. G. T. Bedell, Bishop of Ohio A 
New Edition. 600 pp., English cloth, $1.50, 


The Lives of the Presidents 
of the United States. 
Illustrated with Steel Engravings. 2 vels , Svo, 


640 pp. Ist vol. now ready in ‘y mor., 
$6.00, 


Apples of Sodom. 
A Story of Mormon Life, 3822 pp., 
$1.0 
The book is an anatomy of a woman's heart when a 
plural wife."—Cinacianati Commercial Gase'te 
“It is capable of strengthening pubit« 
against Mormon tnstitutions.” - Boston Globe 
“A pathetic story of life among the Mormons " 
man’s Journal, Boston, 


Literary Life. 
A bandsome 16 page monthly, of special interest 


to lovers of books and choice literature. 
$1 00 per annum. 


octavo, 


sentiment 


Any of the above publications will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


W. W. Williams, 


145 St. Clair St., Cleveland, 0. 
Newly Published. 
I 


LIFE OF EZRA CORN : 
Founder of Cornell Universitv. By ex Governor A. B 
Cornell. Postpaid, @ 

II. 

JENKINS HANDY LEXICOA 


A Dictionary of all except Familltar Words. Postpaid, 


cents 
Ill 
WORMAN’S FIRST SPANISH BOOA 
by the Natural Method. certs 
1\ 


STEELE'’S HYGIENIC f 
With special reference to Stimulan 





$1 
V 
BARDEEN’S COMPLETE RHETORIC 
For al! who converse or write, with forms, et $1 
VI 
BARNESS GENERAL HISTORY 


of Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Peoples. $1 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
New York and Chicago 


My 


By Lord Ronald Gewer. 


Reminiscences. 
With portrait. One 


bandsome I2mo volume. Price, #2. 


His Lordship, from his connection with one 
of the most aristocratic families of England, 
bad the entree of all those places where the 
most aistinguished persons in all the walks of 
life were to be seen. The volume contains de 
scriptions of most of the great houses, and per 
notility and celebri- 
Says 
**The social position of 
the book to be widely 


sonal reminiscences of the 
ties, living and dead, of the author's time. 
the London Spectat 
Lord Gower will cause 
read,” 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by 


the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 





Gratis on Application 


‘2 ’ 
a . 
¢ 7 . 
Clearance List 
OF 
KR phresental r Lr? fy A’ Pes 
4 
tical Literatu raANSa 


Being a selection from my stock of books, treat 
ing of Architecture, Antiquities, 
Art, 


Costumes, ri 


Urnamental 





and Decorative Numismatics, Antique 


Gems, 


ks of 


Natural 


ture Gallemes, Bo 
Priots, Picturesque Views, Portraits 


History, ete., ete, 


Also a remarkably full line of English and 


Foreign Periodicals in sets, Transactions of 


Learned Societies, Books of Referen vw, ote 
Well adapted to the wants of Literary men 
Public Institutions, Librarians, Heads of Lite 


rary Departments, and Book-buyers generally 


Offered for sale at greatly reduced prices 


by 
BOUTON, 


708) Broadway, New York 


REMOVAL. 


The Gorham Mfg. Co. 


Silversmiths, announce that thev 


IW. 


will remove about May 15 to 


erected for 


at the corner of Broadway 


} ' 
them, 


and toth Street. 


An a 79 y yaar , 
SHORT ROUTE JO ONDOA 


? = = ad > 7 y 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
MAIL S. S. LINE. 

The steamers of this ¢ ompany will sail every Wednes 
day and Saturday from Bremen Pier, foot of Third 

Street, Hoboken 

RATES OF PASSAGE TO LONDON, HAVRE, AND 

BREMEN. 
I. Cabin, $100 to 6150; IT. Cabin, 860 ; Steerage, at low- 


est rates 
OELRICHS & CO., AGENTs, 
2 Rowling Green. 


rr » . * 
Unmounted Photographs 
OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART 
Embracing reproductions of famous original painting, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. Price. cabinet size, $1 56 
perdozen. Send 6cent stamp for w catalogue. 5,000 

subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publisbers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation 


WILL FURNISH A 






SAMPLE 


TE 

lt Case (12 quart bottles, no two alike), pure 
California Wine , 
BRANDY CO., 


price 65. SONOMA WISE AND 
40 Warren Street, New York. 





Vi 


The Nation. 
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THE 
Summer School. 


The session will open July 7th and will close 
August 16th, lasting six weeks. 

Lessons to the different classes are given daily 
from 9in the morning until 1 o’clock. The hours 
on Saturdays are devoted to the reunions, the 
reviews, etc. 

The beginning classes in GERMAN will use 
as text-books ‘Studien und Plaudereien,’ first 
series, by Sigmon M. Stern; ‘Studien und Plau- 
dereiep,’ second series, by Sigmon M. Stern and 
Menco Stern; and one play of the series of come- 
dies edited with annotations by Sigmon M. Stern. 
The German language only is used in this as in 
all other German classes. The written exercises 
will be in German, and the grammar will be 
taught in German. 

In der Mittleclasse wird ‘Studien und Plaude- 
reien,’ von Sigmon M. Stern und Menco Stern 
gebraucht werden, ferner Stern’s ‘ Selected 
Comedies’ (7, with annotations). sowie mehrere 
der besten modernen deutschen Dramen mit den 
dazu gehdrigen Erkiirungen, Unterbaltungen 
und sebriftlichen Arbeiten. Ein Panorama des 
Kbeines wird uns in der Phantasie nach dem 
schdnen deutschen Strome versetzen, wir werden 
ihn befabren von der Miinduvg bis zu seinen 
Quellen, und die Legenden héren iiber Berge, 
Burgen und Stiidte. Schriftliche Vebuagen und 
ein volistandiger Cursus deutscher Grammatik 
werden sich ebenso interessant als niitzlich be- 
wabren, 

In der hOheren Classe sollen Werke der grossen 
Dichter des achtzehoten und neunzehnten Jabr- 
hunderts studirt werden, sowie Dichtungen aus 
der classischen Periode des zwiéiften und drei- 
zebnten Jabrbunderts. Ein Cursus historischer 
Vorlesungen soll gegeben werden welche sich 
auf eine der bedeutentsten Cu'tur-Perioden Eu- 
ropas bezieben. Die Arbeiten auch fiir diese 
Classe sind ebenso interessant als niitzlich und 
modgen jedem wohl empfohien sei. 

The beginning FRENCH class will use as text- 
book ‘Etude Progressive de la Langue Fran- 
caise,’ by Sigmon M. Stern and Baptiste Méras. 
The instruction will be given entirely in French. 
The fundamental rules of grammar will be 
taught, and the comedy ‘* Le Voyaxe de M. Per 
ricbon,” by E. Labiche, will be commenced. 

CLASSE INTERMEDIAIRE.—On étudiera : 
‘Le Gentilhomme Pauvre,’ by Dumanoir et La- 
fargue; ‘Les Deux Sourds,’ by Jules Moinaux; 
‘La Grammaire,’ by E. Labiche. 

Exercices de conversation sur ces Ouvrages, 

Le professeur donnera |’analyse de * La Mére 
de la Marquise,’ by About, que les éléves devront 
répéter. % 

Etude spéciale sur Victor Hugo, sa vie et ses 
ceuvres. 

Les éléves devront lire chez eux ‘ L’Abbé Con- 
stantin,’ by L. Halévy, 

CLASSE AVANCEE.—On étudiera: ‘La 
Pluie et le Beau Temps,’ by L. Gozlan; ‘Par 
Droit de Conquéte,’ by E. Legouvé ; ‘ La Perle 
Noire,’ by Victorien Sardou. 

Exercices de conversation sur ces ouvrages. 

Analyse de la charmante nouvelle de Topffer 
* Le Lac de Gers.’ 

Cours de httérature (XV IIe. siécle). 

Analyse des principales veuvres de Corneille et 
da Racine. Les éléves devront lire chez eux 
*Dosia,’ by Henry Gréville; ‘Le Mariage de 
Gérard,’ by André Theuriet. 





The authors of ‘ Studien und Plaudereien’ and ‘ftudes 
Progressive de la Langue Frangaise’ will teach the 
classes. The following lectures may be announced : 

GERMAN.—Parcival; Die Bluethe des Buergerthums; 
Sturm und Drang; Ein schwarzer Hausfreund ; Gedan- 
ken uecber das Leben; Das Capri von Deutschland. 

FRENCH LECTURES.—La Danse ; Les Meubles et les 
Habits: Hernani; Causerie Philologique; Petits Po- 
émes; La Littérature Ancienne. 

The classes will be held inthe new school building 
on Spring near Regent Street. German and French will 
ve spoken at the tables. One of the Professors will at 
all times be ready to advise the students about their 
study, and will have in his cbarge the arrangements for 
excursions, parties, and everything that may contri- 
bute to the Feasure of the students. Full —— 
about the plan of instruction, etc., will be f ven on the 
day of the opening and during the days of the session. 
TERMS.--Tuition-fee will be $15 for one language. 
The additional payment of $3 will entitle the student 
to the study of both languages, German and French. A 
reduction of 20 per cent. is made on the tuition-fee for 
parties of five or more. The lectures will be free to the 
students of the school. 


Applications for board should be made at once. 


(Board can be obtained for 85 a week,if applied for 
early enough; for $6, $7, and 80 on.) 
For circular, address 
PROF. SIGMON M. STERN, 
Stern’s School of Languages of N. Y. City, 
27 East 44th Street, New York. 


SARATOGA | 





The Historical Novels 


of Prof. Topelius. 


The Times of Gustav Adolf. 


“Justly regarded as one of the finest prose pro- 
ductions in the Swedish language.”—Horn’s History 
of Scandinavian Literature, 

“ Its vivid descriptions and thrilling episodes com- 
mend it *o the lovers of Romance, while its historic 
truthfulness and charming style make it attractive 
to literary readers of all classes.”—Inquirer, Phila- 
delphia. 

“We wish that there were more such novels writ- 
ten and fewer morbid psychological analyses.”— 
Mailand Express, New York. 


Times of Battle and of Rest. 


“ The admirers of lofty romance cannot fail to be 
grateful for an introduction through this careful and 
spirited English version to the Scandinavian Scott.” 
—Independent, New York. 

“These historical romances are some of the best 
literary work of our times, and the excellent trans- 
lation of the volume before us leaves nothing to be 
desired by the English reader.”—Manhattan, New 
York. 

“Most exquisitely 
Transcript, Boston, 


Zimes of Charles XT. 


“ The style, like thatof the preceding books in this 
sei ies, is strong, nervous, and simple, and the work 
as a whole is the most brilliant in the series thus 
far, and imparts a knowledge of the history of the 
period in the most delightful manner.”—Gazette, 
Boston. 

“ All who enjoyed (and who that read it did not 
enjoy it?) ‘ The Times of Gustav Adolf’ wil! be eager 
to read this, the third of the series; a thrilling story 
of the thrillirg times of the Lionof the North.”— 
Living Church, Chicago. 


Times of Frederick I 


. 
~ 


written and translated.”— 


“ There is nothing finer in Scott than the scene in 
which the young Count discovers the woman whom 
he loves in the wayside inn, surrounded by drunken 
noblemen, and rescues her by fighting three duels 
with the carousers. The author certainly 
gives a picture of Swedish history which takes hold 
on the imagination as no mere record of events, 
however brilliantly written, could possibly do.”’— 
Chronicle, San Francisco, 

The above four volumes, with the others 
which will soon be issued, constitute the cele- 
brated series called the ‘‘Surgeon’s Sturies.” 
Each volume is complete in itself, although an 
historical sequence connects the series. 


Price of each volume, $1.25. 
Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 
JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 
Corner Wabash Ave. and Madison St., Chicago. 


Art Recreations. 
A Gutde to Decorative Art. 


EDITED BY MARION KEMBLE. 
Including Instructions in Painting with 


OIL AND WATER COLORS 


on Silk, Satin, Plush, Wood, &c. Landscape Painting 
with Oil and Water Colors; Hammered Brass,China and 
Pottery Painting, Tapestry Painting, Etching,llumina- 
tion, Oriental and Grecian Painting, Amateur Photog- 
raphy, How to Make Christmas and Birthday Cards, 
Crayon and Charcoal Drawing, Bronzing and Gilding, 
Stencilling, Poonah Painting, Moulding Fruit in Wax 
and Plaster, Fresco Painting, Chromo Photography, 
Leather Work, Photograph Painting in Oiland Water 
Colors, and many other kinds of Decorative Art Work. 
It also gives designs for various kinds of Ornamental 
Work. 

For sale at the leading art and book stores, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, $2.00, by 

8. W. TILTON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 








Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Publish To-day: 


OUR CHANCELLOR: SKETCH- 
es fora Historical Picture. By Moritz Busch. 
lvol. 8vo. $2.50. 

Beth this book and Dr. Busch’s ‘ Bismarck in the 
Franco-Germen War’ bave the exactness of col- 
lections of instantaneous photographs. * Our Chan- 
cellor’ is not, like the former volume, the study of 
a special episode, but shows the man under ail as- 
pects. Here is what Bismarck did at nearly every 
crisis of his life; often what he said —with charac- 
teristic frankness; and sometimes what he thought 
and planned. Besides this, his traits and habits 
throughout his life are described with such skill as 
to amount to portraiture. 


IN UNIFORM STYLE WITH THE ABOVE. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


BISMARCK IN THE FRANCO- 
German War, 1870-71. By Moritz Busch. 1 
vol. Crown 8vo. $2.50. 


SERMONS TO THE SPIRIT- 
tual Man. By Professor W.G. T. Shedd, D.D., 
author of ‘Sermons to the Natural Maa,’ etc. 
lvol. Crown 8vo. $2.50. 

The great fundamental doctrines of Protestant- 
ism have no more vigorous and unflinching advo- 
cate than the author of this book, which is comple- 
mentary tu ‘Sermons to the Natural Man,’ pub- 
lished some years ago. In that volume the author 
aimed to address the human conscience; in this, 
which takes a wider range, he would speak to the 
Christian heart. 


A NEW EDITION AT A REDUCED PRICE, 
CAMPS IN THE ROCKIES. A 


narrative of life on the frontier and sport in 
the Rocky Mountains, with an account of the 
cattie ranches of the West. By Wm. A. Baillie- 
Grobman. With folding map. 1 vol, 12mo. 
$1.25. 


THE BOOK-BUYER. A Monthly 
Summary of American and Foreign Literature. 
Annual Subscription, 50 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid 
upon receipt of price by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED : 
Catholic Dictionary of The- 
ology and Fitstory. 


Containing Some Account of the Doctrine, Dis- 
cipline, Rites, Ceremonies, Councils, and Re- 
ligious Orders of the Catholic Church. By 
William E. Addis and Thomas Arnold, M.A. 
Published with the Imprimatur of Cardinals 
Manning and McCloskey. 1 vol., octavo, 
900 pp., cloth extra, net, $5.00; 1 vol., octavo, 
900 pp., half morocco, net, $7.00. 


Sold only by subscription. Subscribers’ pames 
received by its Publisbers. 


English books imported to order. Catalogues 
free. Send for our Alphabetical Catalogue of 
every Catholic book published in the United 
States ; our Catalogue of Foreign Books, and a 
Catalogue of our own Publications, 





The Catholic Publication Soctety & Co., 


LAURENCE KEHOE, Manager, 
9 Barclay St., New York. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 


importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, T: mer’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on 


demand. A —— assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 














